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Regina  Holmes 


Promising 
careers 
begin  with 
METPRO 


For  many  young  journalists,  the 
toughest  part  of  their  careers  is  getting 
the  first  break.  For  Regina  Holmes  that 
break  was  the  METPRO/Editing 
program  at  Newsday. 

After  eight  weeks  of  full-time 
classroom  instruction.  Holmes  moved 
to  real  hands-on  experience  line  editing. 
She  is  now  finishing  her  two-year 
METPRO  program  as  a  copy  editor  on 
Newsday's  Long  Island  news  desk. 

METPRO  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
increasing  the  number  of  minorities  in 
journalism.  Since  its  inception  in  1984, 
76  journalists  have  completed  the 
METPRO  training  program  and  have 
gone  on  to  careers  as  reporters, 
photographers  and  editors. 

Times  Mirror  is  proud  of  what 
METPRO  has  accomplished,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Our  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  work  diligently 
toward  diversity  in  all  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  business. 


Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Newspapers  Los  Angeles  Times  (Los  Angeles,  CA)  •  Newsday  (Long  Island,  NY)  •  New  York  Newsday  (New  York.  NY)  •  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Baltimore,  MO) 
The  Hartford  Courant  (Hartford.  CT)  •  The  Morning  Call  (Allentown,  PA)  •  The  Advocate  (Stamford,  CT)  •  Greenwich  Time  (Greenwich.  CT) 


Newspapers  don’t  usually  prophesize  about  the  future. 

But  at  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  we’re  making  a 
prediction  about  one  event  that  we  know  will  make  headlines. 
It’s  us.  The  new  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  A  new  newspaper 
that  makes  its  debut  on  February  2  via  the  merger  of  two  very 
different  newspapers — the  morning  San  Diego  Union  and 
afternoon  San  Diego  Tribune.  We’ve  gone  about  creating  this 
uninderpaper  in  a  rather  unorthodox  manner — ^by  asking  our  read¬ 
ership  what  they  wanted  to  see  in  their  new  product.  Our  creative 
news  team,  assisted  by  2  million  San  Diegans  is  producing  an  heir 
to  The  Union  and  Tribune  that  incorporates  the  best  characteristics 
of  each  newspaper.  See  for  yourself.  It’s  our  prediction 
that  a  star  will  be  born  on  February  2. 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  any  of  these  securities. 
The  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


December  20,  1991 


2,091,549  Shares 
Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 


Class  A  Common  Stock 

($.  01  par  value) 


Price  $17,125  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which 
this  announcement  is  circulated  where  the  undersigned 
may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 
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JANUARY 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives. 

Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

2-6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers  Conference, 
Mamott  Hotel,  Maui.  Hawaii. 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

13-14— Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education.  Athens.  Ga. 

13- 15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

14- 15— Arab- American  Press  Guild,  Annual  Convention,  University  Hilton 

Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications.  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Departrrient  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MARCH 

2-6— Newspapers  In  Education  Week 

12- 14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

15-17 — sicxithem  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference. 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Dallas,  Texas. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JANUARY 

19-24 — /Vnerican  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics" 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-7— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Lithographic  Relationships  and 
Variables”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
/Vts,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/ American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  IHoustonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


Schmidt  honored  for  lifetime  contribution  to  journalism. 
Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.  of  the  Washington  law  firm  Cohen 
&  Marks  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  National  Press 
Foundation’s  award  for  Distinguished  Contributions  to 
Journalism.  During  this  bicentennial  year  of  the  First 
Amendment,  Schmidt  was  chosen  for  his  tremendous 
body  of  work  in  defense  of  press  rights.  Schmidt  is  counsel 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  other 
media  organizations. 

Alicia  Patterson  Fellowships.  Six  journalists  have  been 
selected  to  receive  one-year  fellowships  with  an  Alicia 
Patterson  grant.  Each  will  receive  a  $30,000  stipend  and 
spend  the  year  traveling  and  researching  articles  for  the 
quarterly  APF  Reporter.  The  grants  are  made  possible  by 
a  bequest  by  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday  for  23  years  before  her  death  in  1963. 

The  28th  annual  Alicia  Patterson  Journalism  Fellowship 
recipients  are:  Jason  Berry,  a  free-lance  writer  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  who  will  report  on  the  politics  of  Louisiana; 
Michael  Hudson,  a  reporter  from  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
&  World  News,  who  will  examine  businesses  that  target 
low-income  Americans;  Gregory  Millman,  a  free-lance 
writer  from  Plainfield,  N.J.,  who  will  look  at  how  the 
financial  markets  of  the  1980s  changed  our  lives;  Alissa 
Rubin,  a  reporter  for  Congressional  Quarterly  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  who  will  analyze  the  1990  abortion  con¬ 
troversy;  Marianne  Szegedy-Maszak,  a  free-lance  writer 
from  Arlington,  Va.,  who  plans  to  research  the  transition 
to  privatization  in  Hungary;  and  Murray  Waas,  a  staff 
writer  for  New  York’s  Village  Voice  in  Washington,  D.C. , 
who  will  report  on  the  rights  of  the  institutionalized  and 
incarcerated  in  the  U.S. 
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1992  promises  to  be  a  great  year  for  news — 
and  a  great  year  for  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services.  We've  got  talented 
teams  of  reporters,  photographers  and 
artists  from  many  of  America's  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  ready  to  provide  coverage 
from  around  the  nation  and  the  world. 

With  the  style  and  creativity  that  will 
really  bring  the  stories  to  life. 

For  information  about  our  news,  graphics  and 
photo  services — including  our  new  "Photos 
On  Demand"  service — call  Walter  Mahoney 
at  (800)  245-6536  or  (312)222-4695. 


Kniaht-Ridder 

Tribune 


Produced  by  Knight-Ridder  and  Tribune  Company  newspapers  with  contri¬ 
butions  from  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Orange  County  Register  and  The  Seattle  Times. 


Presidential  primaries 

Winter  Olympics 

European  Community 

The  new  Russia 

Mideast  peace  talks 

Oscars,  Emmys,  Elvis 

Economic  recovery 

Summer  Olympics 

Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions 

Hollywood  hits  and  misses 

Triple  Crown,  NASCAR, 
World  Series 


Marketed  worldwide  by  Tribune  Media  Services,  Inc., 
435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


MetroColor.  Endless  Possibilities. 


Like  the  versatile  kaleidoscope  that  produces  colorftil  combinations,  the  Goss* 
MetroColor'”  is  the  press  for  virtually  unlimited  color,  anywhere  you  want  it. 
Goss  stacked  couple  technology,  pioneered  and  perfected  in  the  pressroom, 
makes  color  possible  and  affordable.  Because  MetroColor  is  compatible  with 
Metroliner*  Metro-Offset®  and  Headliner  Offset®  presses,  training  press  and 
maintenance  crews  is  easier,  and  startup  time  and  costs  are  reduced.  MetroColor 
also  means  that  the  configuration  you  choose  today  can  be  changed  tomorrow. 
MetroColor.  The  possibilities  are  endless.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  -  The 
Americas,  Rockwell  International.  Phone:  1-708-850-5600.  Fax:  1-708-850-6310. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Wiretapping  laws 

The  filing  of  criminal  wiretapping  charges  against  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  a  top  columnist  for  the  Times  Leader  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ,  is  an  outrageous  misapplication  of  a  law  that  is  on 
the  books  in  10  states.  The  four  are  accused  of  conspiring  to  publish 
the  transcript  of  a  telephone  interview  with  a  murder  suspect  that 
was  tape-recorded  by  the  columnist. 

The  recording  of  conversations  with  news  sources  has  become  a 
useful  and  prevalent  tool  of  reporters.  It  insures  accuracy  which  all 
parties  should  approve.  The  intent  of  these  wiretapping  laws,  we 
believe,  is  just  that — to  prevent  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  wiretap¬ 
ping.  We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  legislators  in  10  states 
to  interfere  with  accurate  reporting  of  the  news. 

Those  10  states  require  consent  of  both  parties  to  record  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation.  As  E&P  reported  Dec.  21,  while  the  columnist 
spoke  from  Pennsylvania  his  source  spoke  from  Virginia,  which 
requires  only  one  party  to  consent  to  taping.  Similarly,  federal  law 
requires  only  one-party  consent.  Furthermore,  the  reporter  had 
spoken  to  his  source  many  times  before  and  he  made  it  plain  that  he 
was  after  more  information  and  comment.  The  telephone  interview, 
therefore,  was  by  consent. 

Most  reporters  develop  their  own  brand  of  shorthand.  Some  are 
adept  at  the  Gregg  method.  If  the  conversation  in  question  had  been 
recorded  by  shorthand,  would  that  have  been  illegal  under  the  law? 

The  Wilkes-Barre  four  claim  that  the  charges  are  politically  moti¬ 
vated.  Certainly,  they  reflect  overzealousness  in  misapplying  the 
law.  If  the  local  authorities  prevail  in  this  case,  newspapers  in  10 
states  are  going  to  be  in  the  hot  seat  any  time  a  politician  wants  to 
indulge  in  press-bashing,  and  newsrooms  are  going  to  lose  a  valuable 
tool  of  the  trade. 


7991  has  gone 

It  is  no  secret  that  last  year  was  as  close  to  a  disaster  as  the 
newspaper  business  could  get.  The  demise  of  some  once-popular 
newspapers,  the  decline  in  advertising  revenues,  the  staff  reduc¬ 
tions — all  have  been  thoroughly  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  E&P. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  chronicled,  also,  in  the  pages  of  some 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  almost  to  the  point  of  self- 
flagellation. 

There  is  not  much  optimism  that  1992  will  be  much  better,  at  least 
until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  those  who  would  prefer  to  be 
upbeat  can  find  a  sign  here  and  there  that  the  worst  may  be  over.  For 
instance,  Robert  Coen,  vice  president  at  McCann-Erickson,  believes 
local  ad  spending  in  newspapers  will  jump  6.5%  this  year  (E&P,  Jan. 
4,  Page  14). 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  “how  bad  has  it  been?”  The  Veronis, 
Suhler  report  estimates  that  newspaper  profit  margins  of  publicly 
traded  companies  averaged  10%  to  16%  last  year. 

That’s  not  too  shabby. 


Charter  Mambar 
The  Audit  Buraau 
Audit  of  Cireulatlona 
Bureau 


ABP 

ANRA 


Member 

American  Newepapar 
Publlchere  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 

The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

with  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1684;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1692: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29, 1901:  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Set  the  record  straight 


As  the  unnamed  new  owner  in 
Mark  Martin’s  weekly  editor  article 
on  the  Holtville  (Calif.)  Tribune,  I 
thought  I  would  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  purchased  the  Holtville  Tribune 
18  months  ago,  not  “earlier  this  year” 
as  stated.  When  I  purchased  it,  circu¬ 
lation  was  in  decline,  ad  rates  were  so 
low  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
costs,  and  there  had  not  been  a  hint  of 
modernization  in  at  least  10  years. 

During  these  last  18  months  I  have 
instituted  a  policy  of  using  more 
photos  and  concentrated  on  stories 
about  individuals  rather  than  running 
long  lists  of  names  that  the  former 
owner  found  so  appealing.  We  still 
run  the  lists  of  names,  but  have  tried 
to  personalize  our  coverage.  We  have 
also  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
issues  affecting  the  city  and  the  area’s 
economy.  Our  coverage  of  whitefly 
damage  to  spring  and  summer  crops 
was  published  well  before  the 
national  media  picked  up  the  story. 
We  have  used  our  editorial  page  to 
spur  on  local  citizens  to  defeat  an 
unfair  property  tax  and  have  done 
features  on  the  decay  of  local  build¬ 
ings  that  have  held  back  progress. 
These  are  all  departures  from  the  for¬ 
mer  owner’s  style. 

Far  from  being  a  sleepy  town  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  the  area  has 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Richard  Clark,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  predicts 
more  copygirls  replacing  copyboys, 
who  are  enlisted  or  drafted  on  all 
newspapers. 

>|c  4:  4c 

The  War  Department  announced 
115  war  correspondents  have  been 
accredited,  although  none  has  been 
sent  to  any  war  theater  as  yet.  The 
Navy  is  doing  its  own  accrediting, 
although  no  correspondents  have 
been  accredited  to  the  fleet  in  war 
time. 

*  *  * 

Eight  hundred-seventy-four  news¬ 
papers  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  carrier  boy  plan  of  selling  defense 
stamps. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  10,  1942 


attracted  investors  from  Pacific  Rim 
countries  speculating  on  the  pending 
free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico, 
and  we  have  had  an  ongoing  battle 
over  water  rights  with  the  Great  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Water  District  of  Los 
Angeles. 

During  the  last  18  months  we  have 
doubled  our  ad  linage,  increased  cir¬ 
culation,  modernized  our  business 


In  praise  of  Copperud 

I  write  as  a  friend  of  Roy  Copperud 
since  childhood  and  a  colleague  since 
we  both  got  into  trouble  when  Roy,  an 
incurable  balloon  pricker  even  as  a 
callow  freshman  in  college,  wrote  a 
student  opinion  deeply  critical  of 
some  of  the  teaching  at  our  Virginia 
(Minn.)  junior  college  that  I,  as  editor, 
published  in  our  school  newspaper. 

His  death  leaves  me  without  one  of 
my  main  anchors  in  this  life.  We  have 
been  colleagues  on  newspapers  in 


Dan  Lynch  is  indeed  mistaken  in 
his  belief  that  only  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  workers  have  their  tv  watching 
and  other  leisure  hours  interrupted  by 
calls  from  the  office  (Shop  Talk,  Dec. 
7).  Ad  people  have  more  than  their 
share  of  jangling  office  calls,  as  this 


practices,  and  added  computer  tech¬ 
nology  to  what  was  a  dank,  outdated 
production  system.  Any  claims  to 
modern  publishing  which  Mr.  Burke 
may  have  made  were  at  my  expense 
and  direction.  Because  of  these 
changes,  we  are  expanding,  not  de¬ 
clining. 


Minnesota,  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  in  several 
other  publishing  settings. 

He  has  been  an  extraordinary  influ¬ 
ence  in  my  life,  and  1  would  guess  you 
regard  him  with  comparable  affection 
and  esteem  in  the  capacity  you  have 
known  and  published  him. 


writer  can  attest. 

I  was  awakened  at  3  a.m.  one 
morning  at  a  midtown  hotel,  where  I 
was  stuck  in  a  blizzard,  by  a  call  from 
Jack  Theese,  advertising  manager  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  where 
(See  LETTERS  on  page  38) 


Rediscover  America 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
The  Cox  Newspapers 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 


New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 


For  details:  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
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Ingersoll  does  it  again 

Former  U.S.  publisher  escapes  from  heavy  debt  by 
selling  most  of  his  British  newspaper  interests 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

The  sale  by  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  of 
most  of  his  British  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  management  buyout  appears 
to  represent  another  escape  from 
heavy  debt  for  the  expatriate  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher. 

Ingersoll,  who  entered  U.K.  news¬ 
paper  publishing  in  1987,  has  sold  all 
but  5%  of  the  Birmingham  Post  and 
Mail  Group,  which  includes  two  daily 
papers  and  a  Sunday  paper  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  an  evening  paper  in 
Coventry,  England. 

In  addition  to  his  holding  in  the  new 
company,  Ingersoll  will  have  a  seat  on 
the  board.  The  sale  does  not  affect 
Ingersoll’s  half-ownership  in  the 
Dublin-based  Irish  Press  Group. 

The  buyout  was  led  by  Chris  Oak¬ 
ley,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  papers  for  the  last  two 
years.  Oakley  now  becomes  group 
chief  executive. 

The  price,  £125  million,  or  about 
$218  million,  was  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  to  Ingersoll.  The 
deal,  described  by  the  U.K.  Press 
Gazette  as  “the  biggest  management 
buyout  in  British  newspaper  his¬ 
tory,”  comes  at  a  time  when  Britain, 
and  its  newspaper  industry,  are  in  a 
prolonged  state  of  recession. 

The  papers  involved  in  the  buyout 
are:  the  Evening  Mail,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  220,000;  the  morning  Birming¬ 
ham  Post,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
30,000;  the  Sunday  Mercury,  with  a 
circulation  of  155,000,  and  the  Coven¬ 
try  Evening  Telegraph,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  90,000.  The  group  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  weekly  free  news¬ 
papers. 

Within  five  years,  Oakley  said,  the 
new  owners  hope  to  float  the  com¬ 
pany  on  the  stock  market. 

“To  do  that,”  he  said,  “we  need  to 
show  a  steady  pattern  of  growth  in 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  London.) 


both  sales  and  revenue.” 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P 
in  late  summer  1991,  Ingersoll  said 
that  he  intended  to  sell  a  minority 
stake — of  “anything  up  to  49% — in 
his  U.K.  company  in  order  to  expand 
its  capital  base.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  raise  money  in  order  to 
move  into  subscriber-supported 
media  that  would  deal  in  need-to- 
know  information. 

Ingersoll  said  he  was  especially 
interested  in  looking  at  opportunities 
on  the  European  continent,  but  the 
feeling  within  the  industry  at  the  time 
was  that  Ingersoll  was  selling  because 
of  the  crippling  debt  burden  and  that 
his  entire  British  holdings  might  have 
to  go. 


A  London  media  analyst,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  suggested  that 
Ingersoll  had  a  “strategy  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  local  titles  which  never 
really  got  implemented.  I’m  not  really 
sure  whether  this  had  to  do  with 
finance  or  the  sheer  state  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Ingersoll  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment  for  this  article,  but  a  spokeswo¬ 
man  for  Chase  Investment  Bank,  his 
financial  advisers,  said  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  terms  of  the  buyout. 

Asked  about  the  effect  of  the  deal 
on  Ingersoll’s  financial  situation,  she 
said,  “I  can  tell  you  that  he’s  not  in 
debt  in  the  U.K.  anymore,  and  that  he 
was  happy  with  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale.” 

The  Chase  spokeswoman  said  that 
the  choice  involved  “a  number  of 
options.  In  the  end,  the  best  decision 
was  to  go  with  the  MBO”  led  by  Oak¬ 
ley.  Senior  editors  and  executives  on 


the  newspapers  are  also  involved  in 
the  buyout. 

Another  management  buyout  offer 
was  led  by  Sir  Gordon  Brunton,  chair¬ 
man  of  Ingersoll  Publications,  and 
James  Plugh,  its  chief  executive. 
Interest  was  also  expressed  by  Euro¬ 
pean  publishers,  including  Britain’s 
Reed  International. 

Chase  will  continue  to  advise  Inger¬ 
soll  as  he  looks  to  his  next  objective. 

“He’s  taking  his  time,”  the  Chase 
spokeswoman  stated.  “He’s  not 
going  to  rush  into  anything.” 

Ingersoll  left  the  U.S.  newspaper 
industry  after  an  unhappy  experience 
with  junk  bonds  issued  by  the  now- 
defunct  stockbrokers  Drexel  Burn¬ 
ham  Lambert.  In  1990,  he  escaped  his 


U.S.  debt  burden  through  a  trans- 
Atlantic  assets  swap  with  the  invest¬ 
ment  house  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus  & 
Co.  The  deal,  Ingersoll  said,  allowed 
him  to  pursue  a  long-standing  interest 
in  European  publishing. 

A  second  London  media  analyst, 
who  also  asked  not  to  be  named,  said 
that  the  high  cost  paid  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  create  strong  pressures  on 
the  new  owners. 

“I  think  they  will  certainly  be  able 
to  cover  their  interest  charges  on  the 
revenue  that  they’ve  been  talking 
about,”  he  said,  “but,  in  the  longer 
term,  I  think  they’re  going  to  have  to 
work  incredibly  hard  to  generate  pre¬ 
tax  profitability  that  would  make 
those  companies  that  walked  away 
from  the  deal  regret  it.  A  number  of 
companies  looked  at  it  and  decided 
that,  at  that  sort  of  price,  it  was  a  no- 
no.” 

(See  INGERSOLL  on  page  10) 


Brown  regards  Ingersoll  as  “finished  In  the  U.K. 
He’s  got  5%  of  Birmingham,  which  is  nothing,  and 
he’s  got  half -share  of  some  papers  in  Dublin  ...” 


Ingersoll 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


This  analyst  noted  that  prices  paid 
in  management  buyouts  may  often 
exceed  those  offered  by  publicly 
owned  companies.  The  financial 
backers  of  buyouts,  he  said,  are  quite 
willing  to  think  in  terms  of  the  long 
haul.  They  can  also  assume  a  high 
degree  of  commitment  from  manag¬ 
ers,  who  might  have  staked  every¬ 
thing  on  the  success  of  the  venture. 

Public  companies,  the  second  ana¬ 
lyst  said,  have  more  to  worry  about. 
Analysts  want  to  see  immediate  im¬ 
provements  to  earnings,  and  stock¬ 
holders  may  complain  about  how 
their  money  is  being  spent. 

“If  a  public  company  were  to  have 
paid  that  much  [for  the  news¬ 
papers],”  he  said,  “one’s  eyebrows 
would  have  hit  one's  hairline.” 

The  first  analyst  suggested  that  the 
price  Ingersoll  received  was  “pretty 
high.  When  the  price  was  supposed  to 
be  about  100  million  [pounds],  people 
thought,  ‘Well,  that’s  pretty  full 
value.’  ” 


However,  he  added,  “It’s  a  very 
well-established  paper  and,  despite 
the  recession,  it’s  a  good  market  to  be 
in.” 

“He  had  a  rough  time  in  America,” 
the  analyst  remarked,  “then  he  had  a 
rough  time  in  the  U.K.  Then  he  ven¬ 
tured  into  Ireland  for  some  obscure 
reason.  Now  he’s  talking  about  going 
into  Europe.” 

'  Ingersoll  had  earlier  reported  his 
company’s  total  investment  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  £138  million  (about 
$230  million  at  current  rates  of 
exchange).  The  expenditure  included 
new  presses  in  Coventry  and  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Jim  Brown,  chief  executive  of  Reed 
Regional  Newspapers,  a  division  of 
Reed  International,  was  critical  of  the 
price  paid  for  the  Birmingham  papers: 
“The  people  involved  are  very  brave 
in  making  this  kind  of  move.  As  a 
former  journalist  myself.  I’m  full  of 
admiration  for  what  they’ve  done. 
Equally,  as  a  hard-nosed  business 
manager,  we  looked  at  the  business 
and  we  would  not  have  been  prepared 
to  pay  that  price.” 


Ralph  Ingersoll  II 


Brown  declined  to  say  what  Reed 
might  have  paid,  but  he  noted  that, 
even  with  the  high  price,  Ingersoll  still 
owns  a  share  of  the  company. 

Reed  owns  four  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Britain,  as  well  as  more  than  90 
weeklies,  most  of  them  free  papers.  In 
Birmingham,  Reed  publishes  the  free 
Birmingham  Metro,  which  was 
reduced  in  June  1991  from  four  times 
a  week  to  weekly. 


Oakley  rejected  suggestions  that 
the  price  paid  for  the  papers  was  too 
high. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that  it  was  bought 
at  a  discount,”  he  observed,  “but  it 
was  a  comfortable  price  and  a  price 
which  was  justified  by  past  earnings 
and  the  new  potential  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  public,  Oakley  said,  will  not 
notice  any  changes. 

“We’ve  already  redesigned  our 
newspapers  and  relaunched  them, 
and  they’re  printed  on  brand-new 
color  presses  which  were  installed  by 
Ingersoll  in  the  last  two  years.  So  as 
far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  the 
outward  changes  are  over  and  done 
with.” 

Oakley  said  that  the  newspapers, 
which  do  not  publish  financial  results, 
“are  bucking  the  trend”  in  a  difficult 
economic  climate  and  “nearly  every 
category  of  advertising  this  year  is 
showing  increases  in  revenue. 

“We  have  confidence  in  the  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  market,”  Oakley 
declared.  “Otherwise  we  wouldn’t 
have  invested  in  the  Post  and  Mail.  It 


is  in  a  downturn  at  the  moment  but, 
then,  so  are  all  forms  of  print  media. 
It’s  a  reader  downturn  as  a  result  of 
the  recession.” 

Britain’s  traditionally  high  newspa¬ 
per  readership  figures  are  fed  by  the 
purchase  of  both  national  and  local 
papers  but,  Oakley  said,  “More  and 
more  readers  are  choosing  to  read  one 
newspaper  rather  than  two.  A  price 
rise  on  a  national  paper  can  actually 
cost  us  sales  because  the  reader 
decides  to  cut  one.  He  may  cut  us.” 

According  to  Oakley,  the  Evening 
Mail  competes  most  directly  with  the 
national  morning  tabloids,  especially 
the  Daily  Mirror.  The  Birmingham 
Post  competes  with  the  tabloid  Daily 
Mail  and  the  broadsheet  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  with  the  Financial  Times.  The 
Sunday  Mercury  overlaps  with  the 
national  Sunday  tabloids,  and  the 
Coventry  Evening  Telegraph  com¬ 
petes  with  the  Daily  Express  and 
Daily  Mail,  both  middle-market 
tabloids. 

Birmingham,  Oakley  said,  is  in  the 
most  competitive  newspaper  area  in 
Britain. 

“We’re  hemmed  in  by  other  eve¬ 
ning  titles,  “and  we  have  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  aggressive  competitor  in 
the  Wolverhampton  Express  and 
Star.” 

“Most  people  regard  Oakley  as  an 
extremely  good  editor,”  asserted  a 
third  analyst,  “and  they’re  hoping  to 
be  proved  that  he’s  also  a  good  execu¬ 
tive.” 

The  second  analyst  said  that  the 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  papers  are 
a  solid  business,  “but,  like  everybody 
else,  they’re  suffering  under  the 
recession.” 

The  first  analyst  noted  that,  while 
the  recession  may  have  hit  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  of  established  re¬ 
gional  newspapers,  it  has  had  an  even 
more  severe  effect  on  the  free  week¬ 
lies  that  compete  with  them. 

“It’s  just  a  feature,”  he  said,  “of 
what  you’ve  seen  in  a  number  of  other 
markets,  a  flight  to  quality.” 

“There  is  the  paradox  of  a  reces¬ 
sion  and  quite  a  lot  of  institutional 
investor  interest  in  the  industry,” 
said  the  third  analyst,  “and  you  see 
that  in  the  fact  that  Ingersoll’s  inter¬ 
ests  did  attract  a  number  of  people, 
that  not  at  the  price  that  ultimately 
was  agreed.  So  on  a  business  point  of 
view,  it’s  an  industry  that  still  appeals 
to  some  investors.” 

Brown  regards  Ingersoll  as  “fin¬ 
ished  in  the  U.K.  He’s  got  5%  of 
Birmingham,  which  is  nothing,  and 
he’s  got  half-share  of  some  papers  in 
Dublin,  which  he’s  welcome  to.” 

“He  came  over  to  the  U.K.,” 
Brown  said,  “and  he  was  going  to 
(See. INGERSOLL  on  page  38) 


“He  came  over  to  the  U.K."  Brown  said,  “and  he 
was  going  to  teach  us  aii  about  American  marketing 
and  how  to  seii  advertising,  and  that  he  didn’t  do.  He 
certainty  didn’t  teach  us  anything.” 
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struggling  to  survive 

Cash  good  through  March,  New  York  Daily  News  tells  creditors 


The  New  York  Daily  News  said 
that  after  cutting  expenses,  it  had  $8 
million  in  cash  left  at  year’s  end  that 
would  meet  anticipated  expenses 
through  March. 

Daily  News  executives  told  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  creditors,  including  four 
union  representatives,  that  the 
money-losing  paper  had  cut  $8  million 
in  annual  operating  expenses  in  such 
areas  as  advertising  and  promotion, 
executive  bonuses,  and  materials  and 
services. 

The  cuts  were  the  first  step  of  a  new 
plan  to  save  the  paper,  which  is  oper¬ 
ating  under  provisions  of  Chapter  1 1 
of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Code. 


European  sold 

Court-appointed  administrators 
presiding  over  the  late  Robert  Max¬ 
well’s  crumbling  U.K.  holdings  have 
sold  The  European. 

Maxwell  started  the  weekly  in  May 
1990  to  appeal  to  a  growing  sense  of 
European  unity  but,  even  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  223,000,  it  was  still  losing 
money  when  he  died  Nov.  5. 

The  sale  for  an  undisclosed  price 
was  one  of  several  sales  of  assets 
since  Maxwell’s  empire  went  into  a 
tailspin  of  debt  and  scandal  after  he 
died. 

The  news  owners  are  David  and 
Frederick  Barclay,  57-year-old  twin 
brothers  who  are  rated  among  the 
wealthiest  families  in  England,  with  a 
personal  fortune  estimated  at  $846 
million  invested  in  hotels,  shipping 
and  real  estate. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  the 
Barclays’  was  the  first  acceptable 
offer  among  competing  bids.  It 
quoted  the  paper’s  new  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Alan  Chamberlain,  as  saying 
the  brothers,  who  are  inexperienced 
in  publishing,  believe  the  paper  can  be 
successful. 

Bankruptcy  administrators  origi¬ 
nally  ordered  the  paper,  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  color  broadsheet,  closed  soon 
after  they  took  control  of  Maxwell’s 
private  companies.  Its  entire  150-per¬ 
son  staff  was  laid  off  in  December,  but 
it  continued  publishing  a  limited  press 
run  with  about  half  the  work  force. 

A  statement  said  Charles  Garside, 
the  European’s  former  deputy  editor 
who  rose  to  acting  editor  under  the 
administrators,  was  named  editor  and 
general  manager. 


“The  savings  that  have  been 
achieved  assure  that  the  News  will  be 
around  at  least  until  March  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  a  long  period  thereafter,” 
said  Theodore  Kheel,  a  union  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  planning  commit¬ 
tee. 

He  said  management  was  “getting 
the  paper  in  a  condition  so  it  can  be 
sold”  but  no  staff  cuts  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  paper  has  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  to  about  2,000,  from 
about  5,500  in  1974.  About  800  were 
eliminated  when  Maxwell  took  over 
last  year. 

A  new  owner  would  replace  Robert 
Maxwell,  who  died  Nov.  5  after  own¬ 
ing  the  paper  eight  months.  Tribune 
Co.  paid  him  $60  million  in  March  to 
take  the  strikebound  News  off  its 
hands. 

From  the  brink  of  death — a  five- 
month  strike  by  nine  unions  dropped 
advertising  to  a  trickle  and  circulation 
to  300,000  from  more  than  1  million — 
the  Daily  News  was  rebounding  until 
Maxwell’s  death  precipitated  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  his  debt-ridden  empire  and 
the  discovery  that  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  was  missing  from  his  U.K.  com¬ 
panies  and  their  pension  funds. 

Britain’s  Serious  Fraud  Office  is 
conducting  several  investigations, 
including  whether  Maxwell  siphoned 
money  from  pensions  to  subsidize  the 
Daily  News. 

The  paper  was  also  trying  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  its  lease  with  the  Daily  News 
Building,  which  Tribune  Co.  sold 
before  it  unloaded  the  newspaper. 

Unions  are  represented  on  the 
creditors  committee  because  labor 
contracts  include  an  estimated  $75 
million  in  severance  and  pension  obli¬ 
gations  to  employees.  Two  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  also  sit  on  the  paper’s 
management  committee. 

In  late  December  Kevin  Maxwell, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  publisher 
of  the  News,  gave  up  control  amid  the 
growing  scandal  over  missing  pension 
funds.  Taking  over  as  publisher  was 
the  paper’s  editor,  James  Willse. 

In  other  actions: 

•  The  court-appointed  administra¬ 
tors  controlling  Maxwell  Communi¬ 
cation  Corp.,  the  publicly  traded 
company  Maxwell  held  a  majority 
stake  in,  agreed  on  a  compromise  for 
guiding  MCC  through  U.K.  and  U.S. 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

MCC  owns  Macmillan  Inc.  and 


Official  Airline  Guides,  but  not  the 
Daily  News,  which  is  privately  held 
by  the  Maxwell  family,  most  of  whose 
holdings  are  in  the  control  of  court- 
appointed  administrators. 

The  agreement  in  London  put  MCC 
under  the  control  of:  British  court- 
appointed  administrators  Price 
Waterhouse;  Hartford,  Conn.,  attor¬ 
ney  Richard  A.  Gitlin,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  U.S.  bankruptcy 
court;  David  A.  Shaffer,  MCC  chief 
operating  officer  and  president  of  its 
largest  company,  Macmillan. 

•  The  Canadian  company  Hollin- 
ger  Inc.,  was  seeking  to  buy  Max¬ 
well’s  stake  in  the  Israeli  paper 
Ma’ariv.  Israeli  papers  said  at  least  16 
bids  ranged  from  $15  million  to  $20 
million. 

Hollinger,  which  recently  won  con¬ 
trol  from  bankruptcy  of  Australia’s 
Fairfax  newspapers,  including  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Australian 
Financial  Review  and  The  Age, 
bought  the  English-language  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post  in  1989. 

•  Quebecor  Inc.  of  Montreal 
acquired  from  Mirror  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  a  25%  stake  in  Quebecor’ s  print¬ 
ing  subsidiary.  The  price  of  $95  mil¬ 
lion  was  less  than  the  $100  million 
Quebecor  sold  it  for  two  years  ago. 

•  Maxwell’s  death  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  London  tabloids  have  found 
him  all  the  more  newsworthy,  elevat¬ 
ing  the  portly  publisher  to  the  status 
of  JFK,  Elvis  and  Hitler  as  newsmak¬ 
ers  for  all  times. 

(See  SURVIVE  on  page  36} 


Freedom  Forum 
sponsors  awards 

Several  listings  in  the  E&P's  Dec. 
28  Journalism  Awards  Issue  incor¬ 
rectly  identified  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  as  sponsor. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  Awards 
and  the  Gannett  Center  Fellowships 
are  now  attributed  to  the  Freedom 
Forum  and  are  called  the  Freedom 
Forum  Awards  and  the  Freedom 
Forum  Center  Fellowships. 

The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Re¬ 
porting  Fellowships  are  also  now 
attributed  to  the  Freedom  Forum. 
The  address  for  information  about  the 
Paul  Miller  program  is:  The  Freedom 
Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  22209. 
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RIP:  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  1779-1992 

213-year~olcl  NJ.  daily  is  the  year’s  first  newspaper  fatality; 
prospective  buyer  miffed  as  deal  falls  through;  may  take  legal  action 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Daily  Journal 
became  the  first  newspaper  fatality  of 
the  year. 

It  closed  Jan.  3  after  213  years  in 
business.  The  state's  oldest  paper  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  nation,  it  was 
first  published  in  1779  as  a  weekly. 

The  end  came  after  an  eleventh- 
hour  deal  collapsed  a  day  before  the 
management-set  deadline  to  close  the 
money-losing  paper. 

The  company  laid  off  78  full-  and 
six  part-time  employees — including 
25  journalists.  Workers  were  to 
receive  two  weeks’  to  three  months’ 
pay,  depending  on  length  of  service. 

The  Daily  Journal’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co., 
in  November  announced  plans  to 
close  the  paper  if  nobody  bought  it. 
Circulation  had  been  declining  for 
years,  to  about  30,000  recently,  and 
the  recession  turned  marginal  profits 
at  the  leanly  staffed  paper  into  losses 
of  about  $850,000  a  year. 

A  day  before  the  deadline,  the  pro¬ 
spective  buyer.  Rudder  Publishing 
Co.  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  failed  to 
put  up  a  $75,000  cash  deposit  and 
asked  for  an  extension,  which  was 
refused. 


“It  became  apparent  to  me  we 
weren’t  going  to  be  able  to  do  a  deal,’’ 
said  Daily  Journal  publisher  Richard 
Vezza.  “We  hoped  [the  paper]  could 
get  a  chance  with  a  new  owner  but  it 
was  just  impossible.” 

Rudder,  the  only  prospective  buy¬ 
er,  said  after  the  closure  that  it  had  the 
$1.5  million  price  and  still  wanted  to 
buy  the  paper.  Rudder  had  sought 
$600,000  in  financing  from  city  and 
state  officials  (E&P,  Jan.  4,  P.  27). 

“Obviously  it’s  a  very  sad  experi¬ 
ence  for  me,”  Vezza  said.  “It’s  been 
a  very  tough  economy  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  especially  smaller  local  papers. 
It’s  an  unfortunate  fact  of  economic 


William  Dean  Singleton 
Closes  another  paper 


life  these  days.” 

He  said  that,  despite  cutting  the 
news  hole  and  staff  and  hiking  news¬ 
stand  prices,  the  paper  suffered  oper¬ 
ating  losses  during  the  last  two  years 
as  the  national  economy  slowed. 

“1  don’t  consider  it  a  failure  of  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  simply  economic  condi¬ 
tions  beyond  our  control,”  Vezza 


said.  “If  the  recession  had  not  come 
along  we’d  still  be  here.” 

The  end  of  the  Daily  Journal  left 
Elizabeth,  a  small  city  bordering  New 
Jersey’s  largest  city  of  Newark,  with 
no  newspaper  of  its  own. 

North  Jersey  Newspapers,  which 
already  circulates  two  weeklies  in 
Union  County,  said  it  will  start  an 
Elizabeth  edition  of  its  Suburban 
News. 

The  closest  daily,  the  Star-Ledger, 
circulation  470,000  daily,  in  Newark, 
covers  Elizabeth  only  irregularly, 
according  to  Councilwoman  Iris 
Brown. 

“It’s  a  tremendous  tragedy  not  only 


for  the  journalists  here  but  for  the 
people  of  Elizabeth  and  Union  Coun¬ 
ty,”  said  Daily  Journal  editor  David 
Levine.  “It’s  a  sad  situation  when  the 
second-tier  newspaper  has  to  bite  the 
dust  because  of  the  economy.” 

Vezza  said  that,  in  the  end,  the 
market  was  unable  to  support  the 
Daily  Journal.  In  an  effort  to  win  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  throughout  Un¬ 
ion  County,  the  paper  several  years 
ago  removed  the  city’s  name  from  its 
nameplate.  Only  about  10,000  of  its 
30,000  circulation  was  in  Elizabeth. 

“We  can’t  really  understand  their 
action,”  said  Bob  Taylor,  financial 
director  and  part  owner  of  Rudder, 
said  Jan.  3.  “We  still  feel  the  deal  is 
actually  doable  ....  We  have  the 
financial  resources.  We  can  complete 
the  deal.” 

He  accused  North  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  failing  to  provide  financial 
data,  clear  title  to  the  property,  and 
environmental  certification.  He  said 
Rudder  had  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy 
the  paper  but  refused  to  send  the 
$75,000  downpayment  until  both 
sides  agreed  on  use  of  the  money. 

“We  weren’t  going  to  put  up  the 
money  and  then  negotiate  the  terms,” 
he  said.  He  said  Rudder  asked  for 
further  documents  by  Jan.  10  and 
wanted  to  close  the  deal  by  Jan.  17. 

”Our  view  is  that  they  were  using 
Les  Ewell  as  a  scapegote  for  closing 
the  newspaper,”  Taylor  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Rudder’s  chairman  and  chief 
representative  on  the  deal.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  not  willing  to  put  any 
money  into  the  paper  at  all.” 

He  said  lawyers  were  “looking  at 
litigation”  over  New  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
pers’  backing  out  before  the  letter  of 
intent  expired. 

North  Jersey  Newspapers,  headed 
by  William  Dean  Singleton,  closed 
the  Dispatch  in  Union  City,  N.J.,  and 
sold  its  assets  to  its  competitor,  the 
Jersey  Journal.  The  end  of  the  Daily 
Journal  left  the  company  with  one 
daily  in  the  state,  the  North  Jersey 
Herald  and  News  in  Passaic,  itself  a 
combination  of  dailies  from  Pas¬ 
saic  and  Paterson,  and  a  large  weekly 
group. 

The  Herald  and  News  is  suffering 
from  the  recession,  Vezza  said,  but 
otherwise  is  “doing  OK”  because, 
unlike  the  Daily  Journal,  “it’s  a  daily 
that  clearly  dominates  its  market.” 


“We  can't  really  understand  their  action,”  said  Bob 
Taylor,  financial  director  and  part  owner  of  Rudder, 
said  Jan.  3.  “We  still  feel  the  deal  is  actually 

doable _ IVe  have  the  financial  resources.  We  can 

complete  the  deal.” 
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Globe  union  eyes  ‘relationship’ 

The  Boston  Globe’s  independent  union  is  seeking  “an 
official  relationship”  with  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  system  and  structure  that 
would  have  direction  coming  from  the  Guild  but  would  still 
keep  our  independence,”  said  union  president  and  metro 
columnist  Bob  Jordan. 

The  Boston  Globe  Employees  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  800  full-and  400  part-time  employees  in  mostly  white- 
collar  jobs,  initiated  the  effort  late  last  year  after  nearly  a 
year  without  a  contract. 

Globe  management  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  union’s 
contractual  protection  against  layoffs  and  subcontracting. 

The  company  has  offered  to  buy  out  the  jobs  of  65 
workers.  It  is  also  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  the  union  represents.  A  unit-clarification  petition  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  sought  to  cut  133 
union  slots,  reduced  in  contract  talks  to  about  47. 

Employees  have  begun  “occasional”  informational 
picketing  in  downtown  Boston  to  protest  the  company’s 
positions. 

Southam  invests 

Southam  Business  Communications  Inc.,  a  unit  of 
Canadian  publisher  Southam  Inc.,  has  purchased  50%  of 
Fundata  Canada  Inc.,  a  Toronto-based  information  com¬ 
pany.  Southam  said  the  acquisition  firms  its  position  in 
supplying  data  to  the  mutual  funds  industry. 

Guild  vote  saves 
dues  for  organizing 

Newspaper  Guild  members  have  rejected  an  attempt  to 
repeal  a  $I-a-month  dues  increase  that  was  approved  last 
summer  to  fund  union  organizing. 

U nofficial  returns  were  running  54%  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  dues  increase.  About  31  locals  supported  the  levy, 
with  19  opposing  it. 

Almost  30,000  members  from  70  locals  were  eligible  to 
vote.  Turnout  was  about  32%. 

The  dues  increase  was  the  union’s  sole  source  of  funding 
for  union  organizing  in  the  current  budget.  The  levy  was 
producing  annual  revenue  over  $300,000. 


New  Year  brings 
CP  pay  hike 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

01/07/92  12/31/91  01/07/91  I 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

9.375 

8.625 

7.625 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.75 

31.50 

29.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

431.25 

433.50 

436.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.125 

19.00 

17.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

25.125 

25.875 

24.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

42.25 

45.50 

36.75 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.875 

52.875 

45.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

23.25 

23.25 

24.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

17.50 

17.125 

17.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.375 

17.125 

18.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

24.75 

23.00 

21.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.50 

23.625 

21.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.00 

14.00 

16.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

21.50 

22.25 

18.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

23.75 

24.125 

14.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

31.50 

27.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

40.75 

41.00 

34.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

198.00 

194.50 

195.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

01/07/92  12/31/91  01/07/91  I 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.50 

9.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.50 

11.625 

N/A 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

22.00 

21.50 

13.25 

Reuters  (c) 

58.125 

57.75 

38.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.125 

16.375 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

16.00 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.25 

22.00 

23.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.23 

6.75 

6.55 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

23.125 

23.125 

7.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

The  new  year  brought  weekly  pay  over  the  $1 ,000  mark 
for  key  editorial  employees  at  Canadian  Press/Broadcast 
News. 

Jan.  1  began  the  final  year  of  a  two-year  contract  with 
the  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild.  Key  editorial  workers 
got  weekly  raises  of  $48  (Canadian),  bringing  them  to 
$1,013. 

The  Guild  Reporter  said  weekly  pay  hikes  for  four  other 
pay  groups  ranged  from  $15  to  $136. 


Toll  of  San  Diego 
merger:  190  jobs 


The  merger  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  Feb.  2 
will  eliminate  160  to  190  jobs,  most  of  them  represented  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 


A  union-management  agreement  called  for  430  Guild- 
represented  workers  to  be  offered  buyouts,  with  1 17  to  139 
jobs  to  be  eliminated,  according  to  the  Guild  Reporter. 

The  newsroom  was  spared  most  of  the  cuts.  The  union 
represents  about  1,100  editorial,  business,  advertising, 
circulation  and  maintenance  workers. 

Guild  buyouts  call  for  2.5  weeks’  pay  per  year  of  senior¬ 
ity,  to  a  maximum  of  one  year’s  pay. 

Management  is  seeking  to  eliminate  22  to  34  news  man¬ 
agers  and  about  20  printers,  who  are  represented  by  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 


Contest  helps  pay  home  costs 

Since  it  was  begun  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal’s  “Five  Grand  in  Hand”  con¬ 
test  has  awarded  $5,000  toward  the  closing  costs  on  26 
homes,  or  a  total  of  $130,000,  according  to  the  parent 
company.  Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond,  Va. 
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Laventhol  answers  the  unions 

Los  Angeles  Times  publisher  denounces  ‘rumors’;  says 
newspaper  is  healthy  and  there  is  no  need  for  union 

By  M.L.  Stein  union  activity:  that  he  returned  from  a  magically  prevent  layoffs  and  other 

business  trip  to  find  his  office  spat-  reductions  in  staff  resulting  from  poor 
Los  Angeles  Times  publisher  David  tered  with  ink  and  that  there  had  been  business  conditions,  but  we  know  that 

Laventhol  has  issued  a  staff  memo  a  riot  in  the  mailroom  “with  violence  unions  do  not  protect  jobs  .... 

designed  to  quell  rumors  of  trashing  and  lots  of  damage.”  Let’s  be  clear  about  the  company’s 

and  violence  in  connection  with  union  The  mailroom  is  the  main  target  of  attitude  toward  unions.  We  don’t 
organizing  efforts  at  the  paper.  the  Teamsters’  organizing  effort.  want  them  here  .  .  .  and  we  will  do 

The  “Message  from  the  Publisher”  As  to  his  office,  the  publisher  said,  everything  we  can  legally  to  oppose 
also  reports  on  the  Times’  economic  “That  rumor  was  wrong;  everything  them,  as  we  have  in  the  past.” 

picture,  noting  that  it  made  a  profit  in  was  perfectly  fine  in  my  office.”  Laventhol  called  the  Times  “one  of 

1991,  “with  most  of  the  profits  com-  Regarding  the  mailroom,  he  stated,  the  best  newspapers  anywhere  and  a 
ing  from  savings  made  below  an  “This  just  wasn’t  so.”  great  place  to  work.” 

already  tight  budget.  Profit  margins  Laventhol  also  shot  down  an  inter-  To  counter  union  claims,  the  Times 
remain  among  the  lowest  in  Los  nal  report  that  everyone’s  pay  would  chief  said  that  no  full-time  layoffs  are 

Angeles  Times  history.”  be  cut  15%.  “Not  true,”  he  declared.  planned.  He  ackowledged  that  149 

mailroom  part-timers  have  been  let  go 
but  stressed  that  the  action  does  not 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  mean  that  part-time  positions  are  gen- 

Laventhol  also  shot  down  an  internal  report  that  erally  in  jeopardy. 

everyone’s  pay  would  be  cut  15%.  “Not  true,’’  he  said.  “The  Times  will  always  need  a 

part-time  work  force.  Part-timers 
play  an  important  role  here,”  he  said. 

Laventhol  said  that  the  newspaper 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Conceding  that  “There  always  will  will  continue  to  examine  cost  struc- 
Teamsters  union  are  conducting  be  rumors,”  Laventhol  invited  staff-  tures  for  each  department,  but  he  pre¬ 
recruiting  drives  at  the  Times  (E&P,  ers  to  check  out  anything  they  hear  by  dieted  a  “bright  and  healthy”  future 

Dec.  14).  The  Teamsters  claim  they  calling  their  senior  executive  or  him-  for  the  Times, 

have  obtained  enough  employee  sig-  self.  In  1991,  he  pointed  out,  the  Times 

natures  to  call  for  a  representation  “It  just  takes  a  minute  and  may  spent  about  $60  million  on  capital 
election.  calm  the  waters,”  he  observed.  expenditures,  most  of  it  for  its  epn- 

Laventhol  took  pains  to  squelch  Laventhol  charged  that  unions  tinuing  press  project, 
specifically  two  rumors  circulating  “feed  on  rumors  and  uncertainty.  Union  officials  were  not  immodi- 
around  the  paper  in  connection  with  They  frequently  suggest  they  can  ately  available  for  comment. 


Minorities  on  the  news  pages 

Survey  says  they  are  underrepresented 


By  George  Gameau  or  pictures.  In  contrast,  of  the  people  easily  apply  elsewhere,  she  said, 

.  living  in  the  circulation  areas  of  the  18  since  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 

Newspaper  editors  recognized  papers  she  examined,  38%  are  mem-  that  other  newspapers  covered 

years  ago  that  their  newsrooms  were  minority  groups.  minorities  any  better, 

too  white  for  their  own  good.  Now  a  admitted  that  her  survey  had  Where  did  she  find  minorities  in  the 

survey  finds  that  so  are  the  news  flaws.  For  example,  she  had  no  way  newspapers  she  reviewed?  As  confir- 

pages.  of  knowing  if  people  named  in  the  mation  hearings  on  Clarence  Thomas’ 

The  unscientific  survey  found  that  news  were  black  or  not,  unless  she  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 

blacks  and  other  members  of  rninority  was  familiar  with  them.  Nor  did  she  Court  dominated  news  coverage,  26% 

groups  are  underrepresented  in  news  endorse  counting  stories  as  a  way  of  of  minority  coverage  appeared  in 

columns,  as  they  are  in  newsrooms.  evaluating  minority  coverage.  sports  pages.  Another  21%  dealt  with 

In  a  survey  of  Southern  newspa-  But  her  message  was  clear:  With  “a  Thomas,  who  is  black.  And  53% 

pers  for  the  Southern  Newspaper  large  circle  of  whiteness”  dominating  appeared  elswewhere. 

Publishers  Association,  Karen  F.  90%  of  the  news,  she  said,  “publish-  Papers  she  examined  ranged  from 

Brown  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for  ers  need  to  do  more  in  covering  6,000  to  over  100,000  in  circulation. 

Media  Studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  minorities.”  and  included  independent  and  group 

found  minorities  in  just  9%  of  stories  The  results  from  the  South  might  (See  MINORITIES  on  page  37) 
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Broadcasting  the  daily  newspaper 

Visually  impaired  people  can  tune  in  to  certain  radio 
stations  that  broadcast  readings  of  the  daily  newspaper 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

Amidst  reports  of  declining  news¬ 
paper  readership  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  a  nationwide  service  is 
widely  in  demand  that  seems  to  defy 
these  reports. 

Blind  or  visually  impaired  people, 
as  well  as  the  physically  impaired,  are 
tuning  in  to  radio  stations  that  broad¬ 
cast  readings  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

Why  would  they  turn  past  all  those 
other  news  radio  stations  to  hear  the 
newspaper  being  read? 

“From  radio  news,  listeners  can 
get  a  synopsis  or  headlines  of  the 
news,  but  they  can’t  get  the  variety  or 
in-depth  coverage  found  in  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  they  have  a  difficult  time 
staying  current,”  said  Camille  Fran- 
zoni,  general  manager  of  In  Touch 
Networks  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Ron  Bursani,  executive  director  of 
the  Radio  Reading  Service  Network 
in  Massachusetts,  agrees  that  the 
newspaper  offers  more  in-depth  cov¬ 
erage. 

“If  you  listen  to  radio  news,  you  get 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  within  an  hour 
it  will  be  the  same  broadcast  over  and 
over  again,”  Bursani  said.  “We  read 
from  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Wall  Street  Journal,  USA  Today 
and  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  which 
provide  much  greater  depth.  And  on 
radio  and  tv,  you  don’t  get  Dear 
Abby,  the  horoscopes.  Art  Buchwald 
and  some  of  the  other  national  colum¬ 
nists.” 

The  visually  impaired  audience  is 
also  willing  to  make  a  special  request 
to  get  the  service  by  installing  a 
closed-circuit  device  to  pick  up  the 
broadcasts.  The  signal  is  often  not 
available  on  an  open  channel,  and 
works  on  a  subscriber-type  basis. 
Depending  on  the  community,  the 
device  is  generally  free. 

“As  people  are  living  longer,  more 
and  more  are  experiencing  trouble 
with  their  eyes.  If  they  have  been 
lifelong  readers,  they  feel  a  real  void 
in  their  lives  not  being  able  to  read  a 
daily  newspaper,”  Franzoni  com¬ 
mented. 

The  services  read  the  papers  the 
same  day  they  hit  the  newsstands. 

“We  read  the  New  York  Times  the 
same  morning.  That  way  when  people 
go  out  and  interact  with  others,  they 
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know  what  was  in  the  newspaper  that 
day,”  Franzoni  pointed  out. 

Magazines  are  also  read,  as  are 
some  novels.  Bursani  said  one  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  magazines  is  keeping 
timely  because  they  are  subject  to 
when  they  receive  the  magazine  and 
when  it  is  read.  Sometimes  an  article 
is  not  read  until  late  in  the  week  when 
other  developments  have  already 
occurred  in  the  story. 

The  stations  set  aside  time  when 
they  read  different  segments  of  the 
paper  such  as  the  obituaries  or  the 
advertisements. 

In  fact,  the  advertisement  seg¬ 
ments,  especially  the  grocery  ads,  are 
very  popular  with  listeners,  according 
to  Betty  Young,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  Read¬ 
ing  Services. 

Bursani  said  that  when  his  station 
decided  to  start  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  he  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
“a  huge  flop,  and  deadly  boring  for 
people.” 


was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  but,  in  the 
late  seventies,  the  service  started  to 
blossom,  according  to  Young. 

Today  all  50  states  have  a  service, 
120  stations.  Not  all  parts  of  every 
state  can  receive  service,  but  much  of 
the  country  is  serviced  by  a  closed- 
circuit  system.  Only  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  New  Orleans  have  an 
open-air  station. 

The  readers  are  mainly  volunteers 
who  donate  approximately  two  to 
four  hours  a  week.  Which  of  the  news 
is  read  depends  on  the  station.  Some 
allow  their  volunteers  to  choose  the 
news,  others  have  a  staff  person  to 
select  the  news. 

At  In  Touch,  most  of  the  console 
operators  are  visually  impaired.  Fran¬ 
zoni  considers  their  service  lucky  to 
be  located  in  New  York,  because 
many  of  their  volunteer  readers  are 
from  the  arts.  One  hour  each  day  is 
dedicated  to  reading  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspapers. 

In  Touch  programs  reach  listeners 


“This  is  a  way  of  getting  their  word  out  to  peopie 
who  normaiiy  wouidn’t  be  buying  a  paper.” 


Responses  began  flooding  in. 

“One  woman  told  us  it  was  the  best 
thing  we  had  ever  done.  She  said  her 
husband  would  read  the  supermarket 
ads  to  her,  but  would  only  read  what 
he  wanted  her  to  buy.  This  way,  she 
knows  what  all  the  sales  are,”  he 
recounted. 

Janet  Campbell,  executive  director 
of  the  Audio  Reader  in  Kansas,  said 
that  her  station  reads  the  discount 
ads,  especially  the  K  mart  and  Wal- 
Mart  circulars. 

In  Touch  sets  aside  time  to  read  the 
food,  clothing  and  electronic  ads. 
They  also  provide  a  variety  of  mail¬ 
order  catalogs  for  their  listeners. 

Because  the  stations  have  not-for- 
profit  status,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
accept  advertising,  but  they  work 
very  much  like  public  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  certain  programming  is 
underwritten  by  corporations  or  other 
contributors. 

The  first  station  was  set  up  in  Min¬ 
nesota  in  1969.  For  about  10  years,  it 


nationally  in  35  states  via  two  commu¬ 
nication  satellites.  Many  smaller  sta¬ 
tions  will  broadcast  a  network  like  In 
Touch  or  Radio  Reading  Service  Net¬ 
work  and  pre-empt  a  24-hour  broad¬ 
cast  with  several  hours  of  local  news¬ 
paper  reading  and  programming. 

This  is  the  case  with  SERV,  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  Radio  Vision, 
based  in  South  Yarmouth,  which 
reads  newspapers  six  hours  a  day  and 
national  magazines  1 1  hours  a  day. 

Dan  Corrigan,  station  manager, 
said  they  read  almost  30  local  papers, 
receiving  most  as  complimentary  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Bursani  and  Franzoni  also  said  they 
receive  mostly  complimentary  sub¬ 
scriptions,  but  Campbell  said  only  a 
few  of  the  newspapers  they  read  send 
the  papers  free.  The  Kansas  service, 
which  reaches  approximately  6,000 
subscribers,  should  not  be  seen  as  a 
competition  to  the  papers,  Campbell 
noted. 

(See  BROADCAST  on  page  38) 


Reaching  readers 

Innovations  tested  at  the  Boca  Raton  News  are 
spreading  to  other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 


By  George  Gameau 

Innovations  developed  and  tested 
at  the  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  News  are 
spreading  to  other  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
papers. 

Knight-Ridder  vice  president  of 
news  Bill  Baker  said  other  papers 
have  been  encouraged  to  learn  from 
the  Boca  Raton  experience  when  they 
“rethink,  on  their  own,”  the  look  and 
content  of  their  own  papers. 

While  the  News  was  redesigned  by 
Knight-Ridder  as  a  prototype,  in  an 
effort  to  attract  young  readers  who 
have  shunned  newspapers,  other 
Knight-Ridder  papers  are  making 
changes  on  their  own,  with  “some 
help”  in  financing,  research  and  edi¬ 
torial  advice  from  the  corporate  staff. 
Baker  told  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  convention 
in  Boca  Raton. 

Papers  considering  changes  made 
in  Boca  Raton  include  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer^  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  Gary,  Ind., 
Post-Tribune,  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel,  Grand  Forks  (N  .D.)  Herald. 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Daily  Camera,  and 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  key  change  is  broadening  the 
definition  of  news  beyond  govern¬ 
ment  and  crime  to  include  stories 
about  how  people  actually  live  their 
lives. 

The  Boca  Raton  News  was  remade 
from  the  ground  up,  from  content  to 
looks.  It  reduced  long  town  council 
stories  to  short  charts  on  actions 
taken.  It  converted  world  news  to  a 
giant  map  with  balloons  of  text 
describing  news  events  around  the 
globe.  It  shortened  stories  and  added 
descriptive  kickers  to  help  readers 
scan  stories.  It  created  daily  tabloid 
magazines  based  around  subject 
themes.  It  banned  jumps  from  page  to 
page  in  all  but  a  few  exceptions.  It 
converted  tabular  vertical  classified 
layouts  to  a  horizontal  format  to  make 
it  easer  for  readers  to  shop. 

Some  ideas  that  seem  to  be  desired 
elsewhere  include  Page  Two  digests, 
and  indexes  to  advertisers. 

The  Daily  Camera  in  Boulder  start¬ 
ed  Flip  Side,  a  lighthearted  page  on 
the  back  of  a  section.  It  includes 
offbeat  stories  and  cartoons. 
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Up-front  news  digests  proved 
popular  with  readers  in  tests  at  the 
Boca  Raton  (Flo.)  News. 


Even  the  most  controversial 
change — the  no  jump  policy — is  get¬ 
ting  a  hard  look  at  other  papers.  Baker 
said.  The  no  jump  policy  has  been  the 
single  most  universally  acclaimed  fea¬ 
ture  by  readers  of  the  Boca  Raton 
News — and  most  universally  reviled 
by  journalists. 

Some  ideas  are  not  new.  For  in¬ 
stance,  synopses  on  Page  One  refer 
readers  to  fuller  stories  inside — a 
trick  already  used  by  the  New  York 
Times — is  being  considered  by  the 
Miami  Herald. 

As  Knight-Ridder  papers  track 
changes  at  the  Boca  Raton  News  as 
part  of  Knight-Ridder’ s  25/43  project, 
referring  to  the  age  of  the  post-World 
War  II  baby  boom  generation,  they 
use  similar  techniques,  including 
heavy  use  of  staff  committees  to  in¬ 
volve  staffers  in  changes,  prototypes 
to  test  reaction,  and  focus  groups  of 
readers  to  evaluate  changes. 

To  coordinate  with  its  new  color 
printing  plant,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  a  leading  exponent  of  in- 
depth  reporting,  is  planning  “mas¬ 
sive”  content  changes  as  part  of  the 
first  complete  redesign  in  at  least  20 
years. 


Changes  include  summary  para¬ 
graphs  with  most  stories  and  a  more 
modular  layout.  With  consultant 
Mario  Garcia,  the  planning  has 
involved  groups  of  staff  advisers  and 
reader  focus  groups.  Changes  will  be 
made  in  phases  beginning  this  month. 

Deputy  editor  Gene  Foreman  said 
that  the  Inquirer  adopted  the  News’ 
instructions  on  how  to  read  stock 
tables,  but  otherwise  Boca  Raton 
“had  nothing  to  do  with  our  rede¬ 
sign.”  Inquirer  editors  followed  de¬ 
velopments  there  but  “their  approach 
is  quite  different  from  what  we’re 
doing,”  he  said. 

Changes  for  one  area’s  readers  do 
not  necessarily  translate  to  another 
paper,  another  readership,  elsewhere. 

“Paper’s  are  edited  in  different 
cities  for  different  people.  Some 
things  transfer.  Foreman  said.  “Some 
things  don’t.”  He  called  the  Inquir¬ 
er’s  new  design  “content  driven,  with 
an  emphasis  on  detailed  reporting.” 

While  the  Inquirer  will  try  to  cut  the 
length  of  “routine”  stories  to  make 
room  for  longer  stories  “where  war¬ 
ranted,”  Foreman  said,  “We  won’t 
stop  using  jumps.  We  want  to  make 
stories  interesting  enough  so  readers 
follow  the  jumps.”  | 

Baker  of  Knight-Ridder  said  the 
circulation  growth  at  the  News  has 
proved  that  newspapers  must  listen  to 
customers,  and  that  is  not  “pander¬ 
ing.”  Readers  want  a  broader  menu  of 
news  that  newspapers  have  tradition¬ 
ally  supplied.  That  includes  more 
church,  school  and  community  news. 

Another  major  lesson  from  the 
News,  he  said,  is  that  “newsroom 
culture”  can  change,  at  the  same  time 
“preserving  the  best  of  the  past,”  but 
it  is  crucial  to  involve  staff  in  making 
changes. 

Wayne  Ezell,  editor  of  the  Boca 
Raton  News,  found  out  that  a  lot  of 
what  the  newspaper  used  to  do  was 
dictated  by  “industry  practice,  not 
reader  need.” 

But  when  it  was  all  done,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  “a  reader  friendly  paper  is 
not  editor  friendly.”  It  takes  a  lot 
more  editing — and  editors — to  actu¬ 
ally  write  the  summaries  and  other 
devices. 

“If  we  are  to  be  successful,  change 
has  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  indus¬ 
try  for  a  long  time  to  come,”  Ezell  said. 
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Ted  Turner’s  dire  forecast  for  newspapers  does  not  quite  happen 


This  is  a  story  about  a  promise 
made  and  a  promise  kept. 

When  broadcast  tycoon  Ted  Tur¬ 
ner  predicted  in  1981  that  newspapers 
would  be  out  of  business  in  10  years, 
James  E.  Barnhill,  publisher  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic, 
made  a  special  note  of  the  remark. 

In  a  letter  to  Turner  dated  Dec.  4, 
1981,  Barnhill  informed  him  his  com¬ 
ment  had  been  inserted  in  the  paper's 
“upfile.” 

“We  want  to  be  sure  to  record  your 
prediction  and  will  publish  it  on  Dec. 
3, 1991  so  that  our  readers  can  have  a 
good  laugh,’’  Barnhill  added. 

Turner,  chairman  of  Turner  Broad¬ 
casting  System  Inc.,  which  operates 
CNN,  replied:  “Be  sure  to  send  me 


IN  BRIEF - 


what  you  are  able  to  print  in  1991! 
Happy  Holidays.” 

Fast  forward  to  Dec.  3,  1991,  the 
date  of  a  second  letter  from  Barnhill 
to  Turner. 

“We’re  happy  to  report  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  Yakima  is  great!”  Barnhill 
wrote.  “Circulation  is  continuing  to 
grow  and  we’ve  recently  introduced 
TV  Tab  to  our  readers.  It’s  40 
pages  with  24-hour  grids  listing  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  channels.  It  also  helps 
sell  our  Sunday  paper,  as  well  as  lots 
of  advertising.” 

Also  included  was  a  clipping,  “A 
Slice  of  Yakima,”  from  the  Herald- 
Republic’s  front  page  of  the  same 
day. 

The  feature  noted  that  Turner 
“may  be  dismayed  that  the  world 


isn’t  quite  what  he  predicted.  Despite 
his  dire  warnings,  newspapers  remain 
the  major  news  and  informational 
medium.” 

Turner,  ever  the  good  sport,  wrote 
back  to  Barnhill:  “Congratulations  on 
the  success  of  your  paper  ....  Con¬ 
tinued  success  to  you.” 

He  did,  however,  toss  in  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Unfortunately,  all  is  not  well 
with  some  others  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

One  could  say  that  Turner  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  generous.  His  crystal  ball 
may  have  been  a  bit  foggy  on  newspa¬ 
pers  but,  all  in  all,  1991  was  a  good 
year  for  him.  His  Atlanta  Braves  won 
the  National  League  pennant,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Fonda,  and  Time  named  him 
its  “Man  of  the  Year.” 


N.Y.  Times  invests 
in  Lakota  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  bought 
20,000  shares  in  the  Lakota  Times  for 
$100,000. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Times 
Co. -owned  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  has  offered  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  new  Native  American 
newspaper,  based  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Foreign  offices 
want  Dow  Jones  union 

More  than  40  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
workers  in  London  and  Tokyo  are 
now  represented  by  the  company’s 
independent  union,  the  Independent 
Association  of  Publishers’  Employ¬ 
ees,  lAPE  said. 

Dow  Jones  begs  to  differ. 

The  union  said  a  majority  of  the  40- 
plus  employees  in  those  outposts 
signed  cards  authorizing  lAPE  as 
their  bargaining  agent. 

The  addition  of  the  two  offices  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  Dow 
Jones  workers  would  give  lAPE  its 
first  overseas  representation,  adding 
to  its  2,000  union-represented  North 
American  workers. 

The  move  came  after  Dow  Jones 
announced  plans  to  reduce  benefits 
for  many  overseas  workers. 

“People  have  suddenly  realized 
that  they  need  the  protections  we  can 
offer  them,”  lAPE  president  Ron 
Chen  said  in  a  release. 

Any  changes  in  pay  and  benefits  to 
union-represented  employees  are 


subject  to  collective  bargaining. 

Union  attorney  Lowell  Peterson 
said  lAPE  will  demand  the  com¬ 
pany’s  studies  of  costs  of  living  for 
overseas  employees. 

Dow  Jones  rejects  the  union’s 
attempt  to  extend  its  reach. 

“We  don’t  agree  that  our  contract 
with  them  can  be  extended  to  over¬ 
seas  employees,”  said  Dow  Jones 
spokesman  Roger  May. 

He  said  any  talk  about  overseas 
allowances  is  therefore  “a  moot 
point.” 


Foreign  bureaus 
feel  recession 

Besides  sharply  shrinking  newspa¬ 
per  payrolls,  the  current  recession  is 
taking  a  toll  on  U.S.  news  bureaus 
overseas. 

The  Japanese  business  paper 
Nikkei  Weekly  said  cutbacks  at  U.S. 
news  bureaus  overseas — especially  in 
Japan,  with  its  high  cost  of  living — 
mean  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
will  rely  more  heavily  on  wire  ser¬ 
vices  for  news  of  Japan. 

One  unnamed  television  corre¬ 
spondent  told  the  paper  that,  despite 
Japan’s  growing  economic  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  world  economy,  Tokyo 
news  operations  drain  news  budgets 
and  often  yield  little  but  dry  economic 
news. 

The  paper  said  Cox  Newspapers 
and  the  San  Fransisco  newspapers 
pulled  out  of  Japan  in  the  last  year. 
Newsday  closed  its  Asia  bureau  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Knight-Ridder 


Newspapers  is  consolidating  three 
Asia  Bureaus  into  two.  The  New  York 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  all  have  tightened 
spending. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Japan  dipped  to  476  last 
year,  from  505  a  year  earlier. 

There  have  been  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  Nikkei  said.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  have 
maintained  the  Tokyo  staffs  they 
have  built  in  recent  years,  and  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oregonian,  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  its  4-year-old  Tokyo  bureau,  its 
only  foreign  outpost. 

Parade  magazine 
gains  circulation 

As  of  March  8,  Parade  magazine 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Toledo 
Blade,  bringing  the  magazine’s  total 
circulation  to  a  new  record  of 
36,528,000  in  337  newspapers. 

Parade  also  added  193,713  to  its 
circulation  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele¬ 
gram  following  the  sale  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  and  18,797  from  the 
Express  of  Easton,  Pa.,  after  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Globe-Times  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

Dallas  grants 

The  Dallas  Morning  News-WFAA 
Foundation  has  approved  1991  grants 
totaling  $245,500  to  organizations  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Texas,  area 
and  other  cities  in  which  A.H.  Belo 
has  operating  companies. 
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Offering  an  indispensable  product 


Newsday  resource  guides  provide  long-term  information  to 
readers  and  bring  in  additional  ad  revenues  for  the  newspaper 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Over  and  over  again,  newspapers 
have  been  told  that  the  way  to  survive 
is  through  building  ties  to  their  com¬ 
munities  and  becoming  indispensable 
to  their  readers. 

Long  Island's  Newsday  has  come 
up  with  a  line  of  product  that  is  doing 
that,  and  makes  money. 

The  “Fun  Book”  and  the  “Help 
Book”  are  resource  guides  to  living  in 
Long  Island.  The  magazine-style 
books  are  a  product  of  the  editorial 
department.  They  are  not  advertori¬ 
als.  The  Fun  Book,  published  in  the 
spring,  is  unlike  other  guides  to  enter¬ 
tainment  because  a  listing  was  not 
dependent  on  whether  or  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  advertised.  The  same  held  true 
when  the  staff  put  together  the  Help 
Book  in  the  fall. 

The  Fun  Book  is  broken  into  three 
sections:  entertainment,  recreation, 
and  touring.  It  tells  readers  what  to 
do,  how  to  get  there,  when  to  go,  what 
they  will  find  and  what,  if  anything, 
they  will  have  to  take  or  pay. 

The  Help  Book  covers  area  re¬ 
sources  for  health,  education,  local 
government  and  services,  as  well  as 
shopping  districts. 

“There  has  been  an  amazing  out¬ 
pouring  of  cash  and  commitment  from 
the  advertisers,”  said  Bob  Heisler, 
editor  of  the  guides.  “Long  Island  is 
hard  to  get  a  handle  on  and  we  found 
there  was  an  information  void.  After 
we  distributed  the  Fun  Book,  people 
kept  calling  and  asking  ‘How  come 
you  haven’t  done  this  every  year?’  ” 

More  than  a  million  were  sent  out  to 
subscribers,  and  thousands  have  been 
purchased  at  newsstands  or  by  mail. 
About  2,500  people  requested  that 
additional  copies  be  sent  because 
they  had  relatives  coming  in  they 
needed  to  entertain,  or  a  friend 
walked  off  with  their  copy. 

The  Help  Book  has  been  requested 
by  library  systems,  real  estate  firms, 
and  companies  which  recruit  and  re¬ 
locate  many  employees. 

The  books  are  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  a  phone  book  listing.  They 
are  full  of  maps,  charts,  and  essays 
about  Long  Island  life. 

The  Help  Book  lists  not  only  basic 
reference  information,  such  as  phone 
numbers  and  addresses,  but  it  also 


The  Help  Book 


m 

fljiUri 


The  Fun  Book 


answers  questions  like  whom  to  call 
for  an  ambulance  in  an  emergency, 
where  to  get  help  for  an  ailing  dog  at  3 
a.m.,  what  to  look  for  in  a  day-care 
facility,  where  to  get  a  dozen  bagels 
after  midnight,  where  to  complain 
about  the  water  bill ,  how  and  where  to 
recycle,  and  how  to  challenge  a  prop¬ 
erty  assessment. 

The  health-care  section  gives  such 
vital  information  as  not  only  where 
the  hospital  emergency  rooms  are, 
but  what  to  expect  when  a  patient 
arrives,  how  much  is  charged,  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  hospital,  and  key  services 
the  hospital  offers. 

Other  listing  under  the  health-care 
section  are  nursing  homes,  support 
groups,  public  clinics,  charities, 


blood  banks,  hot  lines,  and  pet  care. 

Included  is  also  a  pregnancy  page 
that  lists  all  the  options  a  woman  has 
available  to  her,  such  as  counseling 
and  abortion  services. 

The  school  section  has  charts  com¬ 
paring  student  enrollments,  spending 
per  child,  average  class  sizes,  and  the 
percentage  of  students  that  go  on  to 
four-year  colleges.  This  section  also 
lists  public,  parochial  and  private 
schools,  day-care  options,  colleges, 
and  schools  for  disabled.  It  also 
answers  how  to  get  help  for  slower 
students,  gifted  students,  what  a 
parent’s  rights  are,  and  how  to  volun¬ 
teer  to  help  at  school. 

The  government  section  not  only 
lists  offices  and  who  holds  them,  but 
the  newspaper’s  political  writer  con¬ 
tributed  two  essays  explaining  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  political  system  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
things  done  on  the  local,  county,  state 
and  federal  levels.  Each  town  is  listed 
with  its  vital  statistics,  top  officials, 
top  offices,  meeting  times,  map,  and  a 
copy  of  the  town  emblem.  It  gives  the 
inside  scoop  on  police,  fire  companies 
and  the  courts.  Libraries,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  waste  disposal,  environmental 
groups,  and  transportation  options 
are  all  explained. 

The  shopping  section  lists  major 
shopping  districts,  and  how  and 
where  to  complain  if  one  feels  he  or 
she  has  been  cheated. 

The  Fun  Book’s  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  lists  theater,  music,  dance,  radio 
and  tv  stations,  clubs,  discos,  and 
where  the  single  scene  meets.  Seating 
charts  of  theaters  and  music  and  con¬ 
cert  halls  are  also  given. 

The  recreation  section  includes 
beaches,  where  to  boat,  fish,  golf, 
hike,  bike,  run,  bowl,  camp,  dive, 
hunt,  ride  horses,  play  tennis,  and 
ride  a  roller  coaster.  It  lists  the  state 
parks,  and  gives  directions  on  how  to 
get  to  them. 

The  touring  section  tells  readers 
where  the  museums  are,  the  historic 
sites,  and  galleries.  Restaurants  are 
listed  by  type  of  cuisine,  and  by  the 
ratings  of  Newsday’s  food  critic. 
Wineries,  annual  events,  gardens, 
classic  villages,  fall  leafing  routes, 
water  tours,  spectator  sports,  sports 
camps,  family  day  trips,  and  hotels 
are  all  included. 
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Both  books  flnish  ofT  with  an  index 
to  the  advertisers,  and  index  to  con¬ 
tents,  and  a  list  of  handy  phone  num¬ 
bers. 

“It’s  not  a  listing  of  the  best.  We 
don’t  evaluate  or  judge.  We  just  list 
everything,  and  let  the  user  of  the 
guide  find  what  he  needs,’’  Heisler 
said. 

He  added  that  selling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  books  was  a  challenge 
because  they  had  no  examples  of 
whether  or  not  this  idea  would  be 
successful. 

“It  was  an  expression  of  faith  on 
the  advertisers  part  to  go  with  us,” 
Heisler  said.  “The  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  department  and 
the  advertising  was  unprecedented.” 

Heisler  said  it  was  the  first  time  an 
editor  went  on  sales  calls  with  the 
advertising  sales  staff.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  more  than  supported  the  books, 
according  to  Heisler.  The  two 
brought  in  nearly  $900,000  of  new 
advertising  revenue.  The  circulation 
revenue  was  more  than  they  expected 
and  they  had  not  counted  on  it.  The 
books  were  each  sold  for  $3.95  plus 
postage. 

“Our  goal  was  to  publish  the  books 
and  not  lose  money  doing  it;  1991  was 
not  the  year  to  be  doing  significant  pro 
bono  work.” 


Heisler  especially  liked  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  kept  with  the  theme  of  the 
books  and  gave  information  on  the 
kind  of  help  they  offer,  such  as 
Macy’s  department  store  phone  num¬ 
ber  listings  of  bridal  registry,  corpo¬ 
rate  gift  service,  and  personal  shop¬ 
ping  services.  In  the  Fun  Book,  banks 
took  out  ads  to  announce  the  concert 
series  they  were  sponsoring. 

Because  of  the  volume  and  varying 
information  given,  advertisers  who 


been  made  since  the  books’  publica¬ 
tion,  the  circulation  department 
asked  callers  who  had  received  the 
Help  Book  if  they  kept  it  and  used  it, 
and  between  85%  and  90%  kept  it  and 
75%  to  80%  said  they  had  used  it. 

“The  response  has  been  incredible, 
with  a  minimum  of  promotion.  We 
hope  to  create  an  expectation  that 
Newsday  is  the  source  for  this  useful, 
helpful  kind  of  information,”  Heisler 
declared. 


The  advertising  more  than  supported  the  books, 
according  to  Heisier.  The  two  brought  in  neariy 
$900,000  of  new  advertising  revenue. 


do  not  normally  advertise  with  News- 
day  did  place  ads  in  the  Help  Book 
and  Fun  Book,  hospitals  and  schools 
for  instance.  The  books  have  a  very 
long  shelf  life,  and  that  is  appealing  to 
advertisers. 

“We  had  to  tell  advertisers  that  we 
had  no  research  on  who  will  use  the 
book.  But  I  asked  them  to  think  about 
their  families  and  where  they  go  and 
what  kind  of  information  they  need,” 
Heisler  said. 

Although  no  complete  study  has 


It  took  a  research  staff  three-and-a- 
half  months  to  complete  each  book. 
They  were  amazed  at  how  much  origi¬ 
nal  research  had  to  be  done  beyond 
the  phone  book. 

“Newspapers  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  interaction  with  their  read¬ 
ers,  with  phone  lines,  etc. 

“Here  we  have  found  a  way  to 
answer  people’s  basic  questions 
about  their  communities,  this  is  basic 
journalism,”  Heisler  asserted. 


Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 


COLD  WEATHER 
ALERT! 

What  did  80(),()()0  homeowners  have 
in  common  during  the  winters  of 
1987-  90?  They  all  suffered  from  the 
mess  and  nuisance  of  frozen,  broken 
pipes.  The  good  news?  You  can  help 
^yoLir  readers  avoid  this  mess. 

Non-commercial  consumer 
information  stressing  what  people  can 
do  to  prevent  frozen  pipes  is  available 
FREE  Just  mail  us  the  form  below. 
Or,  if  you  need  information  about  any 
other  insurance-related  subject,  give 
us  a  call.  We  would  be  glad  to  help. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 
_ Press  release/general  information 

_ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes"  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We'll  send  you 
quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 

_ Public  service  advertisements 


Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes.  Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

Bloomington.  IL  61710-0001  (309)766-2063 

Slate  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mitchell  Allen  Tom  Duke 


Mitchell  K.  Allen,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager  with 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 
has  been  named  to  the  same  position 
at  the  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Allen  previously  had  served  in  both 
classified  and  retail  advertising  posts 
at  the  Ledger-Enquirer. 

David  Knox,  formerly  metro  editor 
of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  Joined  the  Beacon  Journal 
editorial  team  as  Stark  County  bureau 
chief. 

Knox  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  metro  editor  in  Elyria. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Duke,  formerly  with  the  key 
account  sales  staff  and  earlier  circula¬ 
tion  sales  promotions  manager  at  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  operations  manager  for 
the  newspapers. 

t 

Lorene  Cary,  a  former  associate 
editor  at  TV  Guide  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sunday  magazine,  as  well  as  the 
magazines  Philadelphia  and  Essence, 
has  joined  Newsweek  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Janet  Brandt,  formerly  acting 
managing  editor  at  the  Morning  News 
Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  for  the  paper. 
She  succeeds  Norm  Bell,  who 
recently  resigned. 

Brandt  previously  had  served  as 
city  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  for  the  News  Tribune,  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  managing  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American  in  Bellevue,  Wash. 

Gary  Jasinek,  formerly  a  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  paper,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  news. 

Jasinek  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  metro  editor  and  metro  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  News  Tribune,  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  editor  of  papers  in  California, 
Iowa  and  New  Mexico  and  publisher 
of  a  New  Mexico  daily. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
announced  the  following  executive 
and  staff  appointments. 

Laura  Morgan,  formerly  public 
information  supervisor,  is  promoted 
to  media  relations  manager;  and  Jim 
COLONNA,  formerly  features  special 
project  editor,  becomes  community 
affairs  manager  and  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund. 

Morgan  previously  had  served  as 
an  analyst  in  the  marketing  research 
department  and  in  other  posts  at  the 
Times. 

Colonna  has  worked  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  sports  editor  for  the  Times,  sports 
editor  at  the  Orange  County  Register 
in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  in  the  news 
departments  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Washington  Star. 

Karen  Robinson,  who  previously 
had  worked  on  the  state/specialist 
desk  and  earlier  as  an  assistant  Metro 
editor,  has  been  named  to  serve  on 
the  Times’  special  projects  group,  a 
new  effort  to  generate  products  and 
services. 

Robinson  has  worked  as  a  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor,  assistant  state 
editor  and  suburban  editor  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  a  reporter 
with  the  Champaign,  Ill.,  News- 
Gazette. 

Karen  Parker,  formerly  a  news 
editor  on  the  Advance  desk,  has  been 
named  news  editor  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday  Bulldog  edition.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Connie  Stewart,  who  recently 
moved  to  the  political  desk. 

Parker  previously  had  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  Southern/ North¬ 
ern  California  Electronic  News  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  a  copy  editor  and 
reporter  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  and  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal. 

Alex  Raksin,  formerly  assistant 
Book  Review  editor  on  temporary 
and  part-time  bases,  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  for  the  section. 

Raksin  previously  was  editor  for  a 
group  of  educational  publications  and 
a  news  writer  for  a  local  television 
affiliate. 

*  *  * 

C.  Shelby  Coffey  III,  editor  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  elected 
board  chair  for  New  Directions  for 
News,  an  independent  institute  oper¬ 
ated  out  of  the  school  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia. 


The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has  | 
announced  the  following  marketing 
appointments. 

Nancy  Peed,  formerly  community 
relations  coordinator,  has  been 
named  community  relations  manager; 
and  Audrey  Toombs,  who  has  served 
as  creative  director  in  the  promotions 
division,  now  serves  as  creative  ser¬ 
vices  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  Hoge,  former  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  earlier 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
appointed  senior  fellow  for  the  spring 
at  the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  on  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York. 

Joining  Hoge  in  the  spring  is  Jan- 
NETTE  L.  Dates,  associate  professor 
of  communications  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Dorothea  “Dottie”  M.  Brooks, 
director  of  new  services  for  the  New 
York-based  PR  Newswire,  has  been 
appointed  a  vice  president  of  the  orga¬ 
nization. 

Brooks  previously  served  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor  for  United 
Press  International. 

*  :|c  * 

Roger  D.  Plothow,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  Post  Register,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  editor  of  the 
paper.  In  his  new  position,  he  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  pre-press 
production,  computer  services  and 
the  pressroom. 

Plothow  previously  served  in  edito¬ 
rial  posts  with  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Utah,  including  the  Standard- 
Examiner  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

4c  :|c  !|C 

Vicky  C.  Teherani,  formerly 
assistant  treasurer  with  the  Dallas- 
based  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  was  recently 
promoted  to  vice  president  and  trea¬ 
surer,  succeeding  Michael  D. 
Perry. 

Teherani  earlier  was  a  treasury 
analyst,  treasury  manager  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  treasury  operations  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

lie  4c  4c 

Thomas  J.  Spurgeon,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Bucks  County 
Times  in  Levittown,  Pa.,  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  publisher  for 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Herald-Standard. 
He  succeeds  George  E.  Molesy, 
who  has  retired. 
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William  A.  Bailey,  79,  a  retired 
advertising  sales  representative  with 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  of  cancer  Dec. 
20. 


Edward  L.  Barry,  88,  a  former 
writer,  columnist,  music  critic  and  art 
editor  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
Dec.  18. 


Robert  “Ned”  Behney,  84,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
died  Dec.  15. 

Behney  had  also  worked  for  the 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Intelligencer 
Journal  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  the 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Warren  K.  Brimblecom,  92,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  weekly  Newton 
(Mass.)  Graphic,  died  Dec.  17  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mass. 


Cecil  Oliver  Burton,  77,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  Waxahachie 
(Texas)  Daily  Light,  died  Dec.  18. 

*  ♦  * 

Daniel  J.  Byrne,  63,  a  writer  and 
editor  for  newspapers  in  Arizona, 
California  and  New  Mexico  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newsletter  on  sailing,  died 
of  cancer  Dec.  22. 


Margaret  Paine  Cowles,  89,  a 
philanthropist  and  the  wife  of  the  late 
William  H.  Cowles  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Cowles  Publishing  Co. ,  and  mother  of 
William  H.  Cowles  III,  publisher  of 
the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle,  died 
Dec.  10. 


Gordon  Cox,  60,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville,  died  Dec.  18  after  a  long 
illness. 


Kenneth  F.  Grogan  Sr.,  70, 
retired  vice  president  of  advertising  at 
the  Manchester,  Conn.,  Journal 
Inquirer  and  earlier  an  ad  executive 
with  the  defunct  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  died  Dec.  12  in  Manchester, 
N.H. 


Allyn  W.  Hemenway,  78,  retired 
real  estate  and  financial  editor  of  the 
defunct  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  died 
Dec.  8  in  Farmington,  Conn. 


George  N.  Howell,  81 ,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Detroit 
Times,  died  of  heart  failure  Dec.  21  in 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

Howell  previously  had  worked  in 
circulation  management  posts  at  the 
defunct  papers  Chicago  American 
and  Chicago  Today. 

♦  ♦  * 

Elliott  “Paddy”  Ingvalson,  80, 
a  former  executive  editor  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.D.)  Journal  and  later  a  South 
Dakota  state  legislator,  died  Dec.  14. 

4c  4c  % 

Stanley  Evans  Lee,  36,  a  reporter 
for  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  died 
Dec.  16  of  injuries  he  sustained  after 
being  beaten  in  an  inner-city  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


Frank  Mahoney,  63,  retired  safety 
manager  and  earlier  a  reporter  and 
editor  at  the  Boston  Globe,  died  of 
cancer  Dec.  9  in  Boston. 


John  P.  Riley  Jr.,  84,  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Paoli,  Ind., 
News-Republican,  died  Dec.  16  in 
Paoli. 


Lawrence  D.  “Hot  Dog”  Riley, 
65,  retired  systems  manager  in  the 
Boston  Globe  pressroom,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Dec.  18. 


Morris  C.  Rothblum,  87,  a  colum¬ 
nist  and  Linotype  operator  for  the 


Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  Courier-Post,  died 
of  cancer  Dec.  12. 


Clement  J.  Sweet,  67,  retired 
managing  editor  for  administration 
and  production  and  earlier  a  sports- 
writer  and  managing  editor  for  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot-News  news¬ 
papers,  died  Dec.  8  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack. 


Ben  Thomas,  58,  retired  sports- 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Dec.  21. 

Thomas  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP’s  New  Orleans  bureau  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


John  Ward,  53,  publisher  of  the 
Albion  (Neb.)  News,  died  of  cancer 
Dec.  16. 


Steve  Weller,  62,  a  columnist  and 
editorial  writer  for  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel,  died  of  heart 
failure  Dec.  14. 

Weller  earlier  had  worked  for  the 
Virginia  Tennessean  of  Bristol,  Va., 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News. 


Robert  Lamar  Williford,  71, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Elberton  (Ga.)  Star,  died  Dec.  19. 


Workers  ax  union 


More  than  two  years  after  they 
had  voted  for  union  representation — 
and  failed  to  get  a  contract  ever 
since — employees  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  roundly  rejected  the 
Graphic  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  as  their  bargaining 
agent. 

Employees  in  all  departments 
voted  90  to  58  in  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election  to  decertify 
GCIU. 

Employees  voted  for  union  rep¬ 
resentation  in  April  1989.  The  two 
sides  last  talked  about  a  new  contract 
in  December  1989.  Management  of 
the  Gannett  Co.  paper,  the  state’s 
largest  at  55,000  daily,  65,000  Sun¬ 
day,  declared  an  impasse  late  last 
year. 

The  union  was  seeking  set  wage 
scales,  increased  company  payments 


for  health  insurance,  extended  mater¬ 
nity  leave,  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
more  paid  days  off. 

Employees  sought  decertification 
last  September.  They  argued  that 
management  refused  to  improve 
working  conditions  because  they 
were  subject  to  bargaining. 

“It  was  a  combination  of  the  com¬ 
pany  being  so  big  and  anti-union  that 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  bargain, 
and  them  portraying  us  as  the  slow 
party  at  the  bargaining  table,”  said 
union  leader  and  copy  editor  Paul 
Beique.  — AP 


One  million 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
published  over  one  million  classified 
ads  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
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Book  reviews 


Is  much  of 
religious  media 
serving  the  devil? 

American  Evangelicals  and  the  Mass 
Media.  Quentin  J.  Schultze.  (Zonder- 
van,  1415  Lake  Drive  SE,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  49506).  382  pages. 
$15.95. 

It  is  no  secret  that  conservative 
Protestant  groups  have  little  respect 
for  the  general  media.  Media  bashing 
can  be  heard  in  the  pulpits. 

Yet  conservative  groups,  in  order 
to  counter  growing  secularism  and  the 
wiles  of  the  “devil”  at  large,  have 
long  taken  to  using  the  “wicked” 
vehicles  of  information  for  the  glory 
of  God.  So  there  are  many  fundamen¬ 
talist  and  evangelical  offerings  on 
radio  and  tv,  including  programs  of 
the  spectacular  tv  evangelists,  some 
of  whom  particularly  abused  their 
privilege,  such  as  Jim  Bakker,  now  in 
jail. 

In  one  of  the  most  salient  essays 
among  the  16  in  this  book,  Clifford 
Christians,  research  professor  of 
communications  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  suggests  that  evangelicals 
have  been  going  at  it  all  wrong.  He 
does  not  refer  to  the  media  as  devils, 
but  makes  it  clear  that  religious  folk 
cannot  simply  use  media  by  instilling 
the  airwaves  with  religious  content. 
There  is  a  price  to  pay  for  an  unexam¬ 
ined  bargain  for  the  use  of  the  media. 

The  media  are  not  neutral,  but  de¬ 
mand  something  of  the  viewer,  short 
of  one’s  soul  or  personality  or  atti¬ 
tude. 

“Each  technological  artifact  em¬ 
bodies  particular  values  in  spite  of 
how  or  by  whom  it  is  used,”  he  says. 
“Hoping  to  convert  others,  they 
[evangelicals]  have  reshaped  them¬ 
selves  by  the  marketing  ethos  and 
stimulus-response  mentality  of  the 
commercial  broadcasting  industry.” 

Evangelicals  “often  baptize  a  sen- 
sate  worldview  with  the  trappings  of 
popular  religious  culture  through  so- 
called  health-and-wealth  theologies,” 
he  comments. 

Noting  that  “technological  culture 
is  an  amoral  environment,”  he  calls 
on  religious  personalities  and  groups 
using  the  media  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
phetic  stance  concerning  corporate 
entities  and  society  at  large. 

Professor  Christians  suggests  that 
“so-called  Christian  programs  some¬ 


times  degrade  human  beings  as 
objects  to  be  propagandized  .... 
There  are  few  strong  and  complicated 
people;  there  are  mostly  caricatures 
of  born-again  believers  .... 

“Evangelical  programming  is  virtu¬ 
ally  destitute  of  deep  moral  discern¬ 
ment,  preferring  instead  to  rail  against 
personal  sin  while  overlooking  insti¬ 
tutional  corruption.” 

He  finds  such  programs  as  Dallas, 
dealing  with  “the  ruthless,  cutthroat 
world  of  the  corporation  and  the 
domain  of  nurture  represented  by  the 
family,”  more  meaningful  than  some 
religious  fare. 

In  another  chapter,  Wesley  G.  Pip- 
pert,  who  worked  for  United  Press 
International  for  30  years  and  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Washington  Graduate  Program,  dis¬ 
cusses  reasons  why  evangelical 
media  try  to  cover  up  unfavorable 
stories  about  themselves.  They  suffer 
from  “a  lack  of  faith  in  truth,”  he 
feels.  “Often  secular  reporters,  the 
so-called  worldly  reporters,  are  much 
more  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  wherever  the  chips  may  fall, 
than  some  evangelical  publications 
are.” 

Pippert  says  that  if  there  is  any 
hope  for  developing  better  rapport 
between  the  secular  reporter  and  the 
evangelical,  it  will  be  “in  our  common 
pursuit  of  truth.  By  truth  I  simply 
mean  the  heart  or  core  of  the  story.” 
*  «  * 

The  Guide  to  Selling  Advertising 
Space.  2nd  edition.  Jack  Bernstein. 
(JB  &  ME  Publishing,  P.O.  Box  3879, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.  90266).  220 
pages.  $37.50. 

For  media  interested  in  keeping  and 
developing  ad  revenue  in  this  era  of  a 
dollar  crunch,  here  are  helpful  hints 
for  planning  the  publication  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  advertising  and  sharpening 
selling  skills. 

Bernstein,  publisher  of  Selling 
Space  Magazine,  takes  some  fear¬ 
some  concepts  and  puts  a  positive 
spin  on  them.  For  example,  he  tells 
how  to  relate  to  prospective  advertis¬ 
ers  who  want  to  negotiate  the  price. 

“It  is  inevitable,”  he  says,  “that 
you  will  have  to  negotiate  something, 
so  try  to  turn  these  situations  into  a 
positive.”  One  way,  he  suggests,  is  to 
make  the  negotiation  into  a  deal  for 
multiple  pages. 

He  emphasizes  the  importance  for 
audits  to  establish  credibility  and  dis¬ 


cusses  four  U.S.  audit  firms  and  one 
Canadian. 

He  outlines  methods  of  research 
and  provides  information  on  research 
companies,  among  them  syndicated 
research  companies  which  describe 
physical  and  demographic  traits  of 
subscribers  and  psychographic  com¬ 
panies  which  deal  with  attitudes  and 
personalities. 

He  takes  up  how  to  find  advertising 
and  how  to  work  with  agencies.  Most 
interesting,  and  possibly  most  useful, 
is  a  chapter  on  how  to  respond  to  “the 
eight  basic  objections”  why  a  com¬ 
pany  does  not  want  to  buy  a  product 
or  an  ad. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  15  chap¬ 
ters  there  is  a  relevant  Q-and-A  inter¬ 
view  with  an  advertising  agency 
media  director  or  associate  media 
director.  — Hiley  Ward 

Man  charged 
in  death  of 
retired  writer 

A  27-year-old  Chicago  man  serving 
time  in  an  Illinois  state  prison  was 
charged  Dec.  27  with  first-degree 
murder  in  the  brutal  slaying  of  Ruth 
Ellen  Church,  an  81 -year-old  retired 
Chicago  Tribune  food  and  wine  critic. 

Police  said  Mark  D.  Hamilton  was 
the  burgler  who  entered  Church’s 
Southside  home  on  Aug.  19,  1991. 
According  to  the  police  account,  he 
bound  Church’s  hands  with  a  cloth 
and  gagged  her  with  a  scarf.  The 
elderly  woman  asphyxiated,  police 
said. 

Hamilton  was  also  accused  of  sex¬ 
ually  molesting  a  16-year-old  girl  who 
was  staying  at  Church’s  house  as  a 
baby  sitter  for  the  woman’s  grand¬ 
children. 

Police  said  the  girl  had  flown  in 
from  Ireland  and  identified  Hamilton 
in  a  lineup. 

Church  joined  the  Tribune  as 
cooking  editor  in  1936  and  established 
the  first  regular  newspaper  wine  col¬ 
umn  by  an  American.  She  used  the 
pen  name  Mary  Meade  in  her  recipe 
and  wine  columns  as  well  as  for  most 
of  the  nine  books  she  authored. 

Church  was  also  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Tribune’s  test  kitch¬ 
en,  one  of  the  first  newspaper  test 
kitchens  in  the  nation. 

She  retired  from  the  newspaper  in 
1974. 
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The  Audiotex  Croup 


Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities 
February  10-11, 1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 

Frank  Blethen,  Chairman,  CEO  and  Publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Telecommunications 
Committee  will  be  the  Keynote  Speaker  for  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on  enhancing  your  newspaper  with  voice,  fax 
and  on-line  services.  Here  is  why  you  should  attend: 

1.  In  a  time  of  increased  competition,  l^ging  advertising  lineage  and  economic  slowdown,  you  need  to  find  ways  to  offer 
new  value-added  services  to  advertisers,  attract  readers  and  strengthen  your  position.  Talking  Newspapers  is  one 
potential  answer  that  can  help  you  generate  a  new  revenue  stream. 

2.  This  may  be  the  best  investment  you  will  make  in  1992.  At  this  working  conference,  you  will  experience  two  full  days 
that  will  help  you  understand  your  opportunities  in  voice,  fax  and  on-line  services. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  supphers  to  the 
voice  and  electronic  information  services  market. 

Welcome,  Introduction  and  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  Mans^ng  Director,  The  Audiotex  Group,  Publisher  of  The  Kelsey  Report  and  Conference  Chair 
Ashton  Phelps,  jr.,  President/Pubhsher,  The  Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp  •  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  PubUsher 
W.  Terry  Maguire,  Senior  VP,  American  Newspaper  PubUshers  Association 

Can  There  Be  Growth  Through  Cooperation  Between  Newspapers  and  Telcos? 

Donald  MacKenzie,  President,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Co.,  Chairman,  Yellow  P^es  PubUshers  Association 

The  Best  Defense  is  a  Good  Offense-Newspapers  Enter  (a  part  of)  the  Telco  Business 

Bud  Bristow,  Director/Sales,  Gannett  Directory  PubUcations  •  Mark  Plakias,  VP,  Strategic  Telemedia 

Starting  Out-What  Do  You  Do  First? 

Janice  Calvert,  Director  of  Voice  Information  Services,  Chronicle  PubUshing  •  Jim  Dible,  PubUsher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 
Marsha  Stoltman,  Manner,  Dow  Jones,  Voice  InformaUon  Services  •  Connie  SaUnas,  Personnel  Director,  The  Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 

Case  Study-A  Customized  Audiotex  Wake-Up  Call 

Mike  Silver,  Director,  Marketing  and  Business  Development,  Tribune  Company 

Remaining  the  #1  Information  Source 

Bud  Calvert,  National  Sales  Director,  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Dan  Maidand,  VP/General  Manner,  Perception  Electronic  PubUshing 
MicheUe  Sagalyn,  Product  Manj^er,  Associated  Press  Information  Services  •  Audrey  Weil,  VP,  Development,  America  OnUne 

Providing  Additional  Reader  Services 

Gordon  BorreU,  General  Man^e',  Landmark  Information  Services  •  Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President,  Accu-Weathcr,  Inc.  •  Aurie  Maramaldi,  General  Manager-Products  Group,  MCI  Information  Resources 

Generating  New  Revenue/Profit  Sources 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 

Mark  Garvey,  Product  Manager,  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX  Telesector  Resources  Group  •  Rick  ParkhiU,  President,  InfoText  PubUshing,  Inc. 
Joe  SuUnar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation  •  Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  PubUshing 

Creating  New/Additional  Advertising  Opportunities  and  the  Future  of  Telecommunications  Services 
Sean  Breen,  Mant^er,  Audio  Services,  The  Miami  Herald  •  Mike  James,  Director,  Sales  &  Operations,  Micro  Voice  AppUcations 
Pat  Lynch,  Director  of  Marketing,  Sprint  TeleMedia  •  Andrew  SutcUffe,  President,  Tele  PubUshing,  Inc. 

Peter  Winter,  Senior  VP,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  •  Henry  K.  "Buzz"  Wurzer,  Marketing  Director,  Hearst  Corporation 


For  more  information  on  the  Conference  or  a  copy  of 
"24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers",  call  Kim  Werner,  215-297-1000 
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Papermaking  in  the  ’90s 

Annual  survey  show  manufacturers  scaling  back  investment  plans; 
overall  capacity  growth  slows  while  recycling  rate  rises 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

U.S.  paper  and  paperboard  capac¬ 
ity  grew  by  3%  last  year,  but  growth 
through  1994  is  expected  to  slow  as 
papermakers  plan  smaller  new-plant 
investments  than  announced  earlier, 
according  to  an  annual  capacity  re¬ 
port  released  last  month  by  the 
American  Paper  Institute. 

For  the  next  three  years,  net  addi¬ 
tions  to  primary  paper  and  paper- 
board  capacity  will  yield  a  1 .9%  aver¬ 
age  annual  rate  of  increase. 

At  a  conference  announcing  the 
survey  results,  API  vice  president 
Richard  Storat  contrasted  that  low 
figure  with  a  more  than  14%  projected 
growth  rate  for  deinking  operations. 


ally  recovering  40%  of  the  country’s 
paper  by  1995.  Total  waste  paper 
recovered,  however,  will  be  less  than 
that  used  by  papermakers  because 
much  that  is  recovered  is  used  in  non¬ 
paper  products. 

The  API  also  noted  that  domestic 
demand  created  by  the  industry’s 
recycling  plans  “will  require  a  major 
increase  in  municipal  and  private  col¬ 
lection  programs”  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  supply  and  quality. 

In  this  connection,  Caveney  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  with  efforts  to  leg¬ 
islate  amounts  of  recycled  fiber  for 
specific  products. 

“These  mandated  fiber-content 
proposals  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  current  highly  successful  recov- 


Although  U.S.  capacity  recently  has  increased, 
Canada  remains  the  chief  supplier  of  the  newsprint 
used  in  the  U.S. 


Indeed,  recovery  and  reuse  of  | 
waste  papers  make  for  at  least  one 
bright  spot,  especially  with  respect  to 
availability  of  recycled  newsprint. 

API  president  Red  Caveney  said 
that  installed  or  approved  additions  to 
recycling  operations  show  that  use  of 
recovered  papers  “should  increase 
by  almost  five  million  tons  from  1991 
to  1994.”  At  that  point,  he  added, 
waste  paper  should  account  for 
almost  a  third  of  the  industry’s  raw 
materials. 

Consumption  of  recovered  papers 
is  expected  to  increase  at  more  than 
double  the  rate  for  all  fiber  sources, 
reaching  almost  28.7  million  tons  in 
1994  from  just  over  22  million  tons  in 
1990.  Those  6.7  million  tons  translate 
to  a  6.8%  average  annual  growth  rate. 

To  highlight  the  accelerated  use  of 
recycled  fibers,  Storat  pointed  out 
that  the  6.7-million-ton  increase 
comes  close  to  the  6.9  million  tons 
that  were  added  throughout  the  previ¬ 
ous  10  years. 

The  API  reported  that  the  U.S. 
paper  industry  is  well  on  its  way  to 
achieving  its  voluntary  goal  of  annu- 


ery-oriented  approach  because  such 
schemes  ignore  recovered  paper’s 
economic  allocation  and  end-use 
requirements,”  said  Caveney,  noting 
that  they  add  uncertainty  to  product 
specification  and  to  the  future  cost, 
availability,  and  quality  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials. 

He  said  such  schemes  threaten  the 
success  of  the  paper  industry’s  “recy¬ 
cling  progress  and  its  overall  competi¬ 
tiveness.” 

API  also  reported  that  rising 
demand  for  products  containing 
recycled  fiber  is  bringing  about 
greater  demand  for  deinked  market 
pulp,  which  allows  mills  without  on¬ 
site  deinking  to  make  recycled  pa¬ 
per  products.  Judging  from  an¬ 
nounced  projects,  API  reported  that 
deinked  market  pulp  capacity  is 
expected  to  more  than  triple  between 
1991  and  1994,  when  it  should  reach  a 
million  tons  annually. 

Five  new  newsprint  machines  went 
on  line  between  1989  and  1991 ,  raising 
capacity  by  16%,  or  almost  a  million 
tons.  Capacity  expansion  will  decline 
to  340,000  from  now  through  1994, 


representing  1.6%  average  annual 
growth,  down  a  percentage  point 
from  the  previous  decade’s  annual 
average. 

For  recycled  newsprint,  however, 
at  least  13  deinking-recycling  plants 
are  under  construction  or  considera¬ 
tion.  Committed  projects  will  report¬ 
edly  recycle  more  than  a  million  tons 
annually  by  1994,  or  triple  the  amount 
of  expected  additional  newsprint 
capacity  for  the  same  three  years. 

Although  U.S.  capacity  recently 
has  increased,  Canada  remains  the 
chief  supplier  of  newsprint  used  in  the 
U.S.  but,  later  in  the  ’90s,  said  Storat, 
the  United  States  will  surpass  Canada 
as  the  market  pulp  leader. 

Jersey  farmers 
chop  newspapers 

Like  their  Pennsylvania  neighbors, 
dairy  farmers  in  fjew  Jersey  have 
begun  chopping  up  old  newspapers 
for  use  as  bedding  for  their  cows. 

The  Star-Ledger  reported  that,  as 
part  of  a  pilot  project,  a  north  Jersey 
dairy  farmer  and  county  agricultural 
agent  is  demonstrating  the  suitability 
of  livestock  bedding  made  from  a 
$2,200  newsprint  chopper  provided 
by  the  Warren  County  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Financing  Authority  through  a 
grant  from  the  state’s  Office  of  Recy¬ 
cling. 

The  demonstration  unit  is  to  be 
moved  to  another  farm  next  year,  but 
its  current  user  said  he  will  probably 
purchase  his  own.  “After  I  got  the 
chopper,  1  got  kind  of  spoiled,”  John 
Dumschat  told  the  Star-Ledger. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the 
farmer-agent  moves  the  shredder 
through  his  barn,  blowing  about  200 
lbs.  of  chopped  old  newspapers  into 
the  stalls  of  42  cows.  It  replaces  three 
to  five  bales  of  straw. 

Shredded  newsprint  protects  cows 
from  injury  and  cold  and  is  said  to 
carry  fewer  disease  germs  than  straw. 
Mixed  with  manure  when  removed 
from  the  stalls,  the  newsprint  can  be 
plowed  into  fields,  where  it  rapidly 
deteriorates.  (See  E&P,  June  9,  16; 
Nov.  24,  1990.) 
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Gammie  elected 
API  chairman 

Bowater  Inc.  chairman,  president 
and  CEO  Anthony  P.  Gammie  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Paper  Institute  board  of  directors, 
succeeding  John  A.  Georges,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  at  International  Paper 
Co. 

Gammie  joined  Bowater  in  the 
U.K.,  becoming  a  mill  manager  in 
1964  and  production  director  in  1969. 
He  was  later  appointed  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  Bowater  United 
Kingdom  Paper  Co.  In  1981  Gammie 
was  named  the  first  president  of  Bo- 
water’s  Pulp  and  Paper  Group.  Two 
years  later  he  became  president  and 
chief  executive  of  Bowater  Inc.,  the 
separation  of  which  from  parent  Bo¬ 
water  Industries  pic  he  managed  in 
1984. 

API’s  new  vice  chairman,  John  W. 
Creighton  Jr.,  joined  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  in  1970,  became  executive  vice  | 
president  in  1985  and  was  named 
president  and  director  in  1988. 

Calif,  papers 
to  build 
new  facilities 

California’s  San  Bernardino  Coun¬ 
ty  Sun  and  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press  have  announced  construction 
of  new  multimillion-dollar  facilities. 

The  Sun  recently  broke  ground  on 
its  $53  million,  103,000-square-foot 
production  plant.  It  will  have  an  area 
for  newsprint  receiving  and  a  storage 
area  that  can  hold  up  to  3,000  four- 
foot-diameter  newsprint  rolls,  which 
will  be  handled  robotically  once 
unloaded  from  rail  cars  inside  the 
building. 

The  plant  also  will  contain  a  200- 
foot-long  18-unit  Goss  Headliner 
offset  press  with  three  folders. 

Assistant  production  director  Ron 
Coats  said  the  Gannett-owned  paper 
will  be  able  to  publish  in  full  color 
seven  days  a  week.  The  Sun  is  a  USA 
Today  print  site. 

Approximately  120  employees  will 
move  from  the  downtown  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  plant  to  the  13.2-acre  site. 

The  News-Press,  owned  by  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  has  started 
construction  of  a  $34  million,  69,000- 
square-foot  production  facility — 
reportedly  the  culmination  of  a  six- 
year  effort  to  build  a  new  printing  and 
distribution  facility. 


A  former  plastic  container  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  nearby  Goleta  will 
be  refurbished  and  expanded  by  50%. 

The  building,  expected  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  fall  of  1993,  will  have  an 
offset  color  press  in  addition  to  distri¬ 
bution  and  newsprint  storage  capac¬ 
ity.  The  newspaper’s  advertising, 
news  and  administrative  offices  will 
remain  in  the  company’s  existing 
downtown  building. 

API  names  first 
Huss  award  winners 

A  university  professor  and  a  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  are  the  first  recipients 
of  the  American  Paper  Institute  Alvin 
J.  Huss  Award. 

Anthony  P.  Gammie,  chairman  of 
API  and  of  Bowater  Inc.,  presented 
the  award  and  $5,000  checks  to  Dr. 
Irving  S.  Goldstein,  wood  and  paper 
science  professor  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh,  and  James 
M.  Easter,  president  of  Ethanol 
Resources  Corp.,  Monkton,  Md.,  in 
recognition  of  their  “excellence  in 
applying  chemical  principles  to 
improve  the  technology  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  cellulose  to  ethanol.’’ 

The  award  encourages  use  of 
chemistry  in  reusing  paper  and  paper- 
board  other  than  for  paper  industry 
recycling.  It  is  named  for  Alvin  J. 
Huss,  Champion  International  Corp. 
honorary  vice  chairman,  whose  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try  extends  over  60  years. 

The  winners’  process  converts 
otherwise  useless  municipal  solid 
waste  into  ethanol  at  lower  cost  than 
its  production  from  corn,  thereby 
reducing  waste  volume  and  disposal 
costs  while  creating  a  clean-burning 
fuel. 

Xyquest  will 
now  market 
Signature 

Xyquest  Inc.,  Billerica,  Mass., 
announced  agreement  with  IBM 
whereby  it  regains  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  for  its  DOS-based  Sig¬ 
nature  word  processor. 

IBM,  which  co-developed  Signa¬ 
ture,  also  will  market  the  product  in 
the  United  States. 

Signature  was  developed  as  an 
upgrade  to  both  IBM  DisplayWrite 
and  Xyquest  XyWrite  III  Plus.  It 
offers  full  editable  WYSIWYG  dis¬ 


play,  any  combination  of  menu, 
mouse  or  command  interaction,  auto¬ 
recognition  of  DisplayWrite  and 
XyWrite  files.  Bitstream’s  Speedo 
font  scaling  and  access  to  multilingual 
spellcheckers. 

Technical  support  for  all  customers 
is  from  Xyquest.  Windows  and  OS/2 
versions  of  Signature  are  in  the 
works. 

PAGE  sets 
record  purchases 

PAGE  Co-op’s  July-September  first 
quarter  showed  purchases  exceeding 
$10  million,  an  increase  of  18%  over 
the  same  period  in  1990.  The  newspa¬ 
per  equipment-  and  supply-buying 
cooperative  noted  that  the  record 
level  came  not  only  during  an  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn,  but  in  what  is  his¬ 
torically  the  year’s  worst  quarter  for 
member  purchases,  and  that  it 
includes  the  newsprint  market’s  cur¬ 
rent  lower  transaction  prices. 

The  non-profit  cooperative  based 
in  Wayne,  Pa.,  and  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
added  five  daily  newspapers,  bringing 
membership  to  134  dailies  and  40 
weeklies,  representing  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  exceeding  2.3  million.  It  recently 
distributed  $137,000  in  patronage 
dividends  to  members,  who  received 
more  than  $1,285,000  in  cash  rebates 
and  patronage  dividends  over  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

Mass,  daily,  local 
firm  team  up 
on  audiotex 

The  Lowell,  Mass.  Sun  and  Inpho 
Inc.,  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  put 
together  local  and  national  audiotex 
programs  for  the  Sun’s  readers. 

“The  Sun  Information  Center” 
gives  callers  weather  reports,  sports 
scores,  movie  reviews  and  time¬ 
tables,  horoscopes  and  soap  opera 
updates.  Seeking  to  enhance  circula¬ 
tion  and  ad  values,  the  Sun  said  it 
started  with  “basic  information,”  but 
will  “focus  on  local  content  aimed 
specifically  at  our  readership  and  our 
advertisers.” 

Inpho  offers  audiotex  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  production,  marketing 
strategy  and  support,  software  and 
hardware.  It  was  selected,  according 
to  the  Sun,  because  it  shared  the  view 
“that  local  programming  has  the  most 
long-term  value  to  readers.” 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Monotype  update 

Monotype  Inc.,  Elk  Grove  Village, 
III.,  sold  additional  equipment  to  two 
customers,  added  two  district  sales 
managers  and  made  two  product  an¬ 
nouncements. 

The  News  Press  and  Gazette  Co., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  contracted  for  two 
Monotype  Graphic  Systems  2 
(MGS2).  Current  equipment  includes 
a  Monotype  Graphic  Management 
System  (MGSl),  LSI  4  RIPs  and  two 
Lasercomp  mark  2i/100-pica  imaging 
systems. 

Designed  for  fast,  high-volume  in¬ 
teractive  image  processing  of  mono¬ 
chrome  and  process  color  graphics, 
MGS2  offers  digitizing,  manipulation 
and  storage  of  graphics  prior  to  output 
as  part  of  fully  composed  pages  on 
Monotype  recorders.  It  uses  a  Sun 
Microsystems  Sparcserver  and  offers 
up  to  32GB  on-line  storage  of  graph¬ 
ics.  Once  processed,  line  art  and  half¬ 
tones  are  filed  using  a  Monotype  data¬ 
base  facility,  then  accessed  at  high 
speed  for  transfer  to  Monotype’s  LSI 
4  raster  image  processors  for  merging 
on  the  final  page.  Picture  archiving 
utilizes  magnetic  tape.  Fileservers  are 
transparently  backed  up. 

Pioneeer  Press,  Jackson,  Wyo.,  al¬ 
ready  using  a  Monotype  Prism  Plus 
imaging  system,  placed  an  order  for  an 
ImageMaster  3000  (1524,  3048  dpi) 
and  a  PS2001  RIP,  a  Mac-based  Post¬ 
Script  interpreter.  Running  on  a  Dash 
30fx,  the  RIP  will  be  coupled  with  a 
240MB  Page  Buffer  to  allow  concur¬ 
rent  processing,  storage  and  output  of 
jobs. 

Enhancements  to  the  PS200I  in¬ 
clude  Page  Buffer  compression,  out¬ 
put  page  holding,  improved  through¬ 
put  control,  publishing  of  multiple 
setups  on  a  network,  advanced 
queuing,  efficient  font  handling,  auto- 
prep  loading,  film  saving,  on-screen 
page  preview  prior  to  output.  Preci¬ 
sion  Screening  and  alternative  spot 
specifications. 

The  company  also  brought  out  the 
Monotype  Graphic  Server  3  (MGS3) 
to  speed  network  management  of 
high-resolution  PostScript  images. 
The  modular  system  can  capture, 
store,  manipulate  and  manage  color 
or  monochrome  halftones,  display  ads, 
logos  and  TIFF  or  EPS-format  text. 

Based  on  a  Sun  Spacstation  IPX, 
the  central  server  connects  page 
makeup  and  graphics  origination  net¬ 
works  to  any  Monotype  PostScript 
RIPs  and  image  recorders.  Pictures 
are  automatically  logged  onto  the 
MGS3  server  from  a  graphic  origina¬ 
tion  network.  An  information  file  for 


each  picture  (with  a  thumbnail  ver¬ 
sion)  is  created.  Pictures  can  easily  be 
copied,  deleted  or  archived. 

MGS3  supports  the  Open  Prepress 
Interface,  separating  high-resolution 
data  from  other  data  traffic,  optimiz¬ 
ing  network  speed  by  passing  low-res¬ 
olution  versions  of  images  to  make-up 
stations.  Changes  such  as  crops  and 
rotations  are  saved  as  OPl  comments 
and  later  applied  to  original  high-res- 
olution  files  retained  on  the  server  and 
later  output  on  a  recorder.  Its  Ether¬ 
net  interface  ensures  fast  network 
data  transfer. 


A  £3.7  million  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  has  taken  Zim¬ 
babwe  Newspapers’  Bulawayo 
branch  out  of  the  hot-type  era.  The 
Chronicle  and  the  Sunday  News  are 
now  produced  on  an  Atex  front-end 
system,  Linotron  300  typesetters  and 
a  Goss  Community  SSC  single-width 
press. 

Amid  what  U.K. -based  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  Ltd.  described  as  a 
“carnival  atmosphere,”  the  May  24 
edition  of  the  97-year-old  Chronicle 
rolled  off  the  new  press  carrying  the 
Page  One  headline,  “Our  big  day  has 
arrived.”  The  Community  replaced  a 
60-year-old  Duplex  Unitubular  letter- 
press,  which  was  subject  to  frequent 
breakdown. 

Installed  in  less  than  a  month,  Atex 
editorial  and  advertising  systems  re¬ 
placed  Intertype  machines,  which 
had  become  difficult  to  maintain. 
Also,  typefaces  and  typesizes  had  to 
be  mixed,  depending  on  supply.  A 
reader’s  letter  carried  by  the  (Chroni¬ 
cle  before  its  transformation  called 
the  paper  “the  most  illegibly  printed 
material  in  Africa  —  if  not  the  whole 
world.” 

The  65,000-circulation  papers 
serve  the  Metabeleland  area.  In 
Harare,  production  of  the  country’s 
other  dailies  (under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship),  The  Herald  (140,000)  and  Sun¬ 
day  Mail  (152,000),  switched  to  an 
Atex  system  four  years  ago. 

Bulawayo’s  new  press,  which 
prints  up  to  25,000  copies  per  hour, 
comprises  six  mono  units,  four  three- 
color  units  and  two  SSC  folders  (one 
with  a  quarter-fold  attachment).  In 
addition  to  an  expected  circulation 
increase,  the  morning  papers  will  be 
deliverable  earlier.  The  company  al¬ 
ready  has  printing  contracts  for  class¬ 


room  materials,  company  journals, 
newsletters  and  other  quarterfold 
products  such  as  manuals  and  maga¬ 
zines. 


Hyphen  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass., 
has  introduced  Spectracell  screening, 
which  allows  users  of  its  software 
RIPs  to  improve  color  quality  with 
separation  angles  and  frequencies 
almost  identical  to  those  used  in  con¬ 
ventional  reproduction. 

At  the  same  time,  said  Hyphen,  it 
avoids  processing  delays  associated 
with  multicell  rational  screening. 

A  standard  feature  of  version  9  soft¬ 
ware,  Spectracell  reportedly  pro¬ 
duces  moire-free  PostScript  separa¬ 
tions  over  a  wide  range  of  resolutions 
and  screen  rulings,  with  a  choice  of 
dot  shapes.  A  command  option  allows 
a  Hyphen  RIP  to  override  any  appli¬ 
cation  screen  setting  and  automati¬ 
cally  adopt  Spectracell  values.  It  can 
also  be  turned  off  to  permit  use  of 
standard  screening  methods. 

The  company  is  also  expanding  its 
distribution  beyond  its  direct  sales 
force.  Barry  Truitt  joined  Hyphen  as 
equipment  reseller  business  manager. 
Since  May,  several  equipment  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  signed  as  national  dis¬ 
tributors  and  regional  resellers.  In  all, 
there  are  20  dealers  representing 
Hyphen  in  the  U.S.,  six  in  South 
America  and  one  in  Canada  with 
exclusive  marketing  rights  there. 


Data  Sciences  Inc.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  has  introduced  MS-DOS-based 
Newsprint  Inventory  software  for 
managing  purchases,  deliveries,  stor¬ 
age  and  use.  DSI  said  the  software  is 
easily  customizable,  and  can  read  bar 
codes  and  handle  supplier-to-newspa- 
per  electronic  manifest  processing. 

The  menu-driven  package  records 
rolls  by  supplier,  width,  color, 
weight,  cost  and  storage  location.  It 
also  costs  inventory  by  actual,  aver¬ 
age,  FIFO  and  LIFO  methods,  pro¬ 
vides  disposition  by  sales  and  use, 
tracks  status  as  ordered,  shipped, 
received  and  on  hand,  tracks  waste  by 
production  run  and  retains  a  complete 
audit  trail. 


Cold  type, 
color  offset  arrive 
in  Zimbabwe 


Hyphen  announces 
new  screening, 
distribution 


New  DSI  system 
tracks  newsprint 
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San  Francisco  mayor’s  supporters  sue  newspaper 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Supporters  of  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Art  Agnos,  who  recently  lost  a 
bid  for  re-election,  have  sued  the  San 
Francisco  Independent  and  publisher 
Ted  Fang  over  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  book.  The  Agnos 
Years  by  columnist  Warren  Hinckle. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with 
violating  the  state  Political  Reform 
Act  in  connection  with  the  book, 
which  is  a  compilation  of  columns 
critical  of  Agnos.  Hinckle,  currently  a 
regular  columnist  for  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  thrice-weekly  Independent,  has 
been  sniping  at  Agnos  since  his  years 
as  a  columnist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Fang  claims  that  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
23 1 ,000,  is  the  largest  non-daily  in  San 
Francisco. 


Agnos’  supporters  Agar  Jaicks  and 
Ellen  Chaitin  said  they  filed  the  suit  at 
the  request  of  the  mayor's  campaign 
manager,  Mary  Hughes. 

By  publishing  and  distributing 
Hinckle’s  book,  the  suit  alleged,  the 
Independent  made  de  facto  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  election  campaign  of  for¬ 
mer  Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  and 
did  not  report  the  cost  as  a  campaign 
contribution.  Jordan  won  the  election 
and  took  office  on  Jan.  8. 

Fang,  in  a  statement,  called  the  suit 
a  “thinly  disguised  attempt  to  intimi¬ 
date  me  and  stifle  public  opinion.”  He 
asserted  the  Independent  was  the  sole 
funding  source  for  Hinckle's  book, 
which  he  described  as  simply  a  pro¬ 
motional  vehicle  for  the  newspaper. 

“I’ll  fight  this  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary.  This  is  a 
First  Amendment  issue,”  Fang  told 
E&P. 

The  Independent,  which  backed 
Jordan  in  the  election,  commented 
editorially  on  the  suit;  “.  .  .  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  fury  like  that  of  a  politi¬ 
cian  scorned — especially  a  politician 
who  may  be  about  to  lose  a  mayor’s 
race  to  his  former  police  chief. 

“We  committed  the  sin  of  publish¬ 
ing  columns  that  were  critical  of 


Mayor  Agnos,  and  then  endorsing  the 
mayor’s  opponent.  In  his  mind,  that 
means  he  should  try  to  put  us  out  of 
business,  or  at  least  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money  and  maybe  force  us  to  lay  off 
some  workers.” 

The  suit  was  filed  six  days  before 
the  Dec.  10  election.  Plaintiffs’  attor¬ 
ney  Jack  Mueller,  charging  that  Fang 
and  the  Independent  “are  injecting 
$100,000  into  this  campaign,”  asked 
Superior  Court  Judge  Edward  Stern 
to  move  quickly  on  the  case  so  voters 
could  learn  the  source  of  the  book’s 
funding. 

Fang  asserts  that  the  96-page  book 
cost  between  $30,000  and  $50,000  to 
print  and  circulate,  an  amount 
entirely  borne  by  the  paper.  He  said 
the  volume  was  distributed  free  door- 
to-door,  but  not  along  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent. 


David  Balbanian,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  lawyer,  argued  before  Stern 
that  the  source  of  the  book’s  funding 
was  clear,  adding,  “There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  anybody  being  confused  or 
misled  as  to  the  source  of  this  book.” 

The  day  before  the  election, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Stuart  Poliak 
ruled  that  the  book  was  not  an  illegal 
campaign  contribution  but  that  it  did 
qualify  as  campaign  material  and  thus 
subject  to  state  election  law. 

“The  book  is  100  percent  critical  of 
Agnos,”  he  said.  “The  book  is  advo¬ 
cating  a  particular  manner  of  voting  at 
the  election  and  I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  reach  any  other  conclusion.” 

The  judge  ordered  the  paper  to 
comply  with  the  Political  Reform  Act 
by  filing  an  “independent  expendi¬ 
ture  report”  detailing  the  amount  of 
money  it  had  spent  to  print,  distribute 
and  promote  the  book.  Poliak  also 
ordered  the  newspaper  to  declare 
publicly  that  it  had  sponsored  a 
pro-Jordan  committee  called  Citizens 
for  a  United  San  Francisco. 

Katherine  Tipple,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  assistant  retail  manager,  main¬ 
tains  she  formed  the  committee  on  her 
own  and  that  it  had  no  connection 


with  the  paper. 

Balbanian  filed  an  immediate 
appeal  of  the  ruling,  putting  a  hold  on 
the  Independent’s  need  to  submit  the 
report. 

Even  so.  Fang  declared  that  the 
Poliak  decision  was,  in  part,  a  victory 
for  the  Independent. 

“We  are  happy  that  the  judge  ruled 
that  there  was  no  campaign  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said,  a  reference  to 
charges  that  the  book  had  been 
financed  by  the  Jordan  campaign. 

While  the  courtroom  arguments 
were  going  on,  Hinckle  held  a  “book 
signing  party”  outside  City  Hall,  an 
event  that,  the  Independent  reported, 
drew  more  than  300  people. 

The  autographing  session  followed 
a  rally  during  which  pro-Hinckle  sup¬ 
porters  engaged  in  a  shouting  match 
with  Agnos  adherents,  one  of  whom 
yelled,  “Heil  Hinckle.” 

Hinckle,  according  to  Fang,  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  his  home  in  New  York 
City  while  writing  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

“But  he  comes  to  San  Francisco 
quite  often,”  Fang  said. 

Hinckle,  a  native  San  Franciscan 
who  began  his  career  as  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter,  accepted  a 
buyout  offer  from  the  Examiner  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  following  a  prolonged 
dispute  with  its  editors  over  his  New 
York  residency. 

‘Entertainer’  sues 
tabs  over  sex  story 

A  former  adult  entertainer  has  sued 
the  National  Enquirer,  the  Globe  and 
the  Star  for  $5  million  apiece  over 
published  allegations  that  she  had  an 
affair  with  retired  basketball  star 
Magic  Johnson. 

“I  have  been  portrayed  as  saying 
that  I  didn’t  practice  safe  sex  with 
Magic  Johnson,”  said  plaintiff 
Heather  Hunter,  22,  of  Manhattan.  “I 
never  had  sex  with  Magic  Johnson. 
You  can’t  get  any  safer  than  that.” 

Hunter,  whose  publicist  describes 
as  formerly  “a  popular  adult  enter¬ 
tainer,”  filed  her  suit  in  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Manhattan. 

The  publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Enquirer,  lain  Calder,  said 
Hunter  was  simply  a  publicity  hound. 

“She’s  looking  for  her  15  minutes 
of  fame,”  he  said  from  Lantana,  Fla. 
“We  totally  stand  behind  our  story. 
The  story  is  accurate,  period.”—  AP 


‘*We  committed  the  sin  of  pubiishing  coiumns  that 
were  criticai  of  Mayor  Agnos,  and  then  endorsing  the 
mayor’s  opponent,  in  his  mind,  that  means  he  shouid 
try  to  put  us  out  of  business 
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Survey  examines  Native  American  newspapers 


Native  American  newspapers  are  a 
diverse  and  fragile  group,  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  volunteerism,  underdeveloped 
in  advertising  solicitation,  and  heav¬ 
ily  subsidized  from  tribal  sources. 

These  were  the  findings  of  a  survey 
which  sought  to  establish  some  eco¬ 
nomic  benchmarks  for  such  publica¬ 
tions,  which  were  believed  to  be  fac¬ 
ing  reductions  in  subsidies  as  well  as 
long-standing  unique  barriers  to 
advertising  sales. 

The  survey  was  done  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  Metro¬ 
politan  State  College  of  Denver  for 
the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association. 

The  survey  found  that  the  average 
full-time  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tive  earns  S2I2.50  per  week,  works 
for  commission  only,  and  sells  against 
three  other  print  media  competitors. 
The  highest  salary  encountered  was 
$600  a  week.  Some  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  wprk  for  free. 

Some  respondents  said  that  Native 
American  publications  and  employ¬ 
ees  were  frequent  targets  of  racial 
discrimination,  particularly  in  getting 
off-reservation  advertising  dollars. 
Others  said  there  was  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  nothing  that  could  not  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  professional  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  effort. 

Some  39  publications  responded  to 
the  spring  survey,  which  was  sent  to 
newspapers  which  are  members  of 
the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association. 

Some  73  newspapers  which  were 


IN  BRIEF - 


Hussman  pledged 
it  all  to  buy 
competitor 

Walter  E.  Hussman  pledged  his 
entire  family  empire  to  secure  bank 
loans  used  to  buy  out  his  archrival, 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  win  the 
Little  Rock  market  for  his  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

A  story  by  Mick  Normington,  busi¬ 
ness  writer  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Democrat-Gazette ,  disclosed  that 
Hussman  pledged  virtually  all  the 
stock  in  his  family-owned  companies 
as  collateral  for  $73  million  in  seven- 
year  loans  from  Bank  of  New  York 
and  four  other  banks. 

The  25  Hussman  companies, 
including  Arkansas  newspaper  and 
broadcast  companies,  are  held  by 


presumed  to  accept  advertising  made 
up  the  mailing  list.  Even  of  these,  only 
27  newspapers  reported  that  they 
accepted  advertising.  Eight  said  they 
existed  on  subsidies  or  other  forms  of 
non-advertising  income. 

The  survey  uncovered  an  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  Native  American  press: 
Some  newspapers  sell  ads  but  turn  the 
proceeds  over  to  the  tribal  treasury. 
The  newspaper  expenses  are  paid  by 
a  tribal  appropriation,  so  the  newspa¬ 
pers  gain  little  short-run  advantage 
from  an  aggressive  advertising  sales 
program. 

Eighteen  of  the  27  Native  American 
newspapers  which  accept  advertising 
said  they  also  accepted  pages  of  news 
sponsored  by  tribes  or  political  subdi¬ 
visions  of  tribes.  Only  nine  newspa¬ 
pers  said  they  would  not  accept  such 
sponsored  pages,  which  usually  carry 
the  logo  of  the  tribe  or  organization 
paying  for  the  newspaper  page.  In  the 
last  issue  printed  prior  to  the  survey, 
the  18  newspapers  said  they  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  total  of  38  such  pages. 

The  newspapers  had  averaged 
about  39%  advertising  in  the  last  issue 
previous  to  the  survey.  That  was  well 
below  the  traditional  target  of  70% 
eyed  by  managers  of  U  .S.  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Annual  budgets  ranged  from  $3,000 
to  $512,000,  the  survey  showed.  Only 
seven  of  the  respondent  newspapers 
were  weeklies.  Six  published  once 
every  two  weeks.  Eleven  were 
monthly.  Most  used  a  tabloid  format, 
although  two  used  a  magazine  format. 


Camden  News  Publishing  Co.,  100% 
of  whose  stock  was  pledged  as  secu¬ 
rity. 

Ending  one  of  the  fiercest  newspa¬ 
per  battles  in  the  country,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper 
company,  Hussman  in  October 
bought  the  assets  of  the  Gazette  after 
Gannett  Co.  had  closed  the  paper — 
ending  a  costly  six-year  debacle  for 
Gannett  and  destroying  what  was  the 
state’s  oldest  paper  and  one  of  its 
most  famous  institutions. 

Price  hike 

The  daily  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  has 
boosted  its  single-copy  price  at  news¬ 
stands  from  350  to  500. 

Publisher  Robert  Mitchell  cited 
increased  production  costs  as  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  increase,  the  first  in 
more  than  four  years. 


Total  circulation  ranged  from  333 
copies  to  15,000  copies. 

Ten  of  the  27  newspapers  which 
accepted  advertising  also  accepted  a 
subsidy.  Total  subsidies  ranged  from 
40%  to  100%  of  the  annual  budget. 
Other  newspapers  may  accept  less 
direct  subsidies.  For  example,  the 
editor's  salary  may  be  paid  from  a 
special  fund. 

“There  were  many  more  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  publications  than  we 
expected,”  said  Professor  James  J. 
Brodell,  who  conducted  the  survey. 
“You  cannot  describe  a  typical 
Indian  newspaper.  They  all  have 
adapted  to  special  needs,  locations, 
and  financial  considerations." 

However,  the  survey  showed  that 
more  training  in  advertising  sales  and 
solicitation  is  needed  by  the  Native 
American  press,  according  to 
Brodell.  Some  of  what  respondents 
described  as  discrimination  against 
advertising  reps  would  be  described 
as  being  poorly  prepared,  being 
untrained,  or  being  overworked  if  the 
sales  rep  were  not  a  Native  American, 
he  added. 

Still,  even  some  of  the  strongest 
newspapers  said  that  their  advertisers 
view  advertising  expenditures  in 
these  publications  as  charity  instead 
of  a  shrewd  business  investment, 
Brodell  commented. 

Copies  of  the  ful'  survey  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Metropolitan  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Denver  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Campus  Box  76,  P.O.  Box 
173362,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 


Award  will  honor 
papers’  teamwork 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Affairs 
Reporting  Competition,  administered 
by  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism  with  a  grant  from  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  will 
now  be  presented  for  team  efforts. 

The  contest,  begun  in  1984,  previ¬ 
ously  offered  10  prizes  for  reporters 
only.  In  1990,  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  dean,  Trevor  R.  Brown,  who 
was  Life  magazine’s  first  director  of 
photography,  split  the  competition 
into  two  categories,  words  only  and 
words  and  pictures.  The  competition 
in  1992  will  award  prizes  to  the  four 
reporter/photographer/designer 
teams  that  produce  the  best  verbal- 
visual  packages  in  college  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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More  response  to  half-page  ‘Calvin’  strip 

The  AASFE  protests  Sunday  size  requirement  in  letter  to  Universal, 
and  a  syndicate  executive  and  cartoonist  offer  their  opinions 


By  David  Astor 

The  American  Association  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Feature  Editors,  which  has 
more  than  100  members  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  has  asked  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  to  reconsider  the  Sun¬ 
day  size  requirement  for  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes.” 

Universal  responded  that  the  half¬ 
page  format  —  due  to  take  effect 
February  2,  when  Bill  Watterson 
returns  from  his  nine-month  sabbati¬ 
cal  —  will  not  be  changed. 

AASFE  president  Barbara 
Schuler,  in  a  December  27  letter  to 
Universal  president  John  McMeel, 
wrote  that  the  size  requirement 
“appears  to  be  yet  one  more  attempt 
by  Universal  to  dictate  how  we  edit 
our  sections.  And  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  most  of  us  are  struggling  on  a 
daily  basis  with  a  shrinking  news  hole 
and  are  frequently  being  forced  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  popular,  news¬ 
worthy  features  from  our  sections.” 

The  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday- 
based  editor  added  that  the  half-page 
format  leaves  newspapers  with  “sev¬ 
eral  equally  unsatisfactory  choices,” 
including  dropping  the  Sunday  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes,”  ignoring  the  size 
requirement,  or  pulling  another  strip. 

“A  number  of  [AASFE]  members 
have  suggested  that  this  might  well  be 
a  Universal  strip,”  stated  Schuler. 
“Several  others  have  pointed  out  that 
this  would  likely  be  the  very  work  we 
should  be  encouraging  the  most,  that 
of  new,  promising  talent.” 

She  concluded,  “It’s  hard  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  these  options  are  any  more 
attractive  to  you  than  they  are  to  us. 
Considering  the  difficult  economy  we 
are  all  working  in,  it  seems  it  would  be 
to  everyone’s  advantage  for  you  to 
reconsider  your  position  on  ‘Calvin 
and  Hobbes.’” 

Universal  vice  president/editorial 
director  Lee  Salem  told  E&P  that  the 
syndicate  —  which  mailed  a  reply  to 
the  AASFE  letter  this  past  week  —  is 
keeping  the  half-page  format. 

Salem  said  newspapers  are  “not 
being  coerced”  into  using  this  format 
because  they  have  the  option  of  drop¬ 
ping  Watterson’s  Sunday  strip.  He 
added  that  clients  keeping  “Calvin 


and  Hobbes”  can  accommodate  the 
larger  comic  without  pulling  other 
strips  if  they  do  some  restructuring  of 
their  sections.  Salem  said  a  number  of 
broadsheet  papers  will  accomplish 
this  by  using  the  half-page  tabloid  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Calvin  and  Hobbes.” 

This  tabloid  option  is  a  major  rea¬ 
son  why  only  seven  newspapers, 
according  to  Salem,  have  so  far 
canceled  Watterson’s  post-sabbatical 
Sunday  strip.  Originally,  it  looked 
like  at  least  12-15  papers  were  going  to 


Christopher  Matthews 


Columnist  with  TMS 

Christopher  Matthews  has  joined 
Tribune  Media  Services  as  a  twice- 
weekly  political  columnist. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Washington  bureau  chief  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Matthews  is  the  former  top  aide  to 
House  Speaker  Tip  O’Neill  and 
speechwriter  for  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  He  authored  the  best-selling 
Hardball:  How  Politics  Is  Played 
Told  by  One  Who  Knows  the  Game, 
serves  as  the  regular  political  com¬ 
mentator  on  ABC’s  Good  Morning 
America,  and  has  appeared  on  CNN’s 
Crossfire,  the  Larry  King  Show,  and 
the  McLaughlin  Group. 

The  columnist  twice  received  the 
Washington  Post's  Crystal  Ball 
Award  for  predicting  election  results. 


drop  the  half-page  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  (see  E&P,  December  21). 

Even  with  the  seven  cancellations. 
Universal  expects  the  returning  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes”  to  have  more  than 
1,800  daily  and  Sunday  clients  — 
approximately  the  same  total  as  when 
reruns  began  last  May. 

Salem,  in  further  commenting  on 
the  AASFE  letter,  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  talk  of  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  newspapers  “is  kind  of 
a  red  herring”  because  papers  have 
been  shrinking  Sunday  comics  for 
years — long  before  the  current  reces¬ 
sion  began. 

As  for  the  AASFE’s  statement 
about  “yet  one  more  attempt  by  Uni¬ 
versal  to  dictate”  how  newspapers 
edit  their  sections,  Salem  said  the 
syndicate  hasn’t  had  a  size  require¬ 
ment  since  the  minimum  44-pica 
width  for  “Doonesbury”  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1984. 

“To  have  one  requirement  every 
seven  years  relating  to  comics  by  the 
likes  of  Garry  Trudeau  and  Bill  Wat¬ 
terson  is  hardly  dictating  to  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  stated. 

The  half-page  format,  continued 
Salem,  will  help  Watterson  “provide 
the  best  work  he  can  provide.”  He 
added  that  bigger  comics  can  help 
newspapers  keep  readers  and  find 
new  ones.  “We  are  in  a  fight  for  our 
lives  against  competing  media,” 
Salem  declared. 

What  do  other  organizations 
besides  the  AASFE  think?  The 
Newspaper  Features  Council  and 
National  Cartoonists  Society  do  not 
have  formal  positions  on  the  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  size  requirement, 
although  the  matter  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  come  up  at  future  meetings. 
When  asked  by  E&P,  NFC  and  NCS 
executives  did  offer  their  personal 
opinions  about  the  half-page  format. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  a  good  idea,” 
said  NFC  president-elect  Robert 
Reed,  who  is  chairman  of  Tribune 
Media  Services.  “Editors  should  have 
the  right  to  edit  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

NCS  president  Mell  Lazarus,  who 
does  “Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach” 
for  Creators  Syndicate,  stated,  “I’d 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
like  to  see  everyone  go  back  to  a  wide 
open  half-page  format,  as  long  as  it 
didn’t  mean  there’d  be  half  as  many 
strips  in  the  paper  every  Sunday.” 


Patrick  Vance 


He’s  now  with  NYTS 

New  York  Times  News  Service 
(NYTNS)  associate  editor  Patrick 
Vance  has  been  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  special  projects  director  at 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

His  primary  responsibilities  will  be 
to  coordinate  the  editorial  and  sales 
operations  of  the  Medical  Tribune 
News  Service  and  Religious  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Vance,  51,  joined  NYTNS  in  1967. 
He  held  various  positions  until  being 
appointed  associate  editor  in  1985. 

Art  column  from  IHT 

An  International  Herald  Tribune 
column  covering  the  international  art 
scene  is  being  offered  twice  monthly 
by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

It  is  written  by  IHT  art  critic 
Michael  Gibson,  who  has  authored 
several  books  on  art  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  culture  —  including  last  year’s 
award-winning  Duchamp  Dada. 

The  Paris-based  Gibson  has  also 
produced  radio  broadcasts  in  France 
and  Canada,  taught,  and  lectured. 

Column  on  working 

A  column  called  “Health-at- 
Work”  is  being  syndicated  by  the 
wife-and-husband  team  of  Susan 
Meyerott  and  Mark  Gibbons. 

Gibbons  said  the  feature  “ad¬ 
dresses  the  fundamental  changes 
occurring  at  work  from  a  personal 
level  and  tries  to  provide  realistic  help 
to  employees  overwhelmed  by  inter¬ 
national  competition,  corporate 
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downsizing,  technological  change,  ] 
and  the  evolving  recession.  Providing 
as  many  tools  as  possible  to  both 
worker  and  manager,  our  intention  is 
to  create  a  workplace  which  is  both 
more  productive  and  more  humane.” 

Meyerott  is  a  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  specialist  while  Gibbons  works 
as  a  management  consultant. 

The  award-winning  columnists  — 
based  at  500  Fernwood  Dr.,  Ashland, 
Ore.  97520  —  do  their  feature  for  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  and 
other  papers. 

Universal’s  creators 

News  items  about  several  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  creators  are  in  the 
latest  UPSide  publication. 

Universal’s  newsletter  noted  that 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator 
Lynn  Johnston  is  currently  develop¬ 
ing  six  animated  specials  with  Lace- 
wood  Productions  of  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  specials  have  been  sold 
to  the  CTV  Television  Network  in 
Canada,  the  Disney  Channel  in  the 
United  States,  and  Paragon  Interna¬ 
tional  for  international  distribution. 

Production  is  under  way  on  the  first 
three  shows,  with  the  initial  one  — 
The  Christmas  Angel  —  tentatively 
scheduled  to  premiere  this  Decem¬ 
ber. 

UPSide  also  reported  that  “Cathy” 
creator  Cathy  Guisewite  appeared  on 
the  Tonight  show  November  20,  col¬ 
umnist  Robert  Maynard  received  the 
Elijah  Lovejoy  Award  (named  after 
the  martyred  abolitionist/newspaper 
editor)  at  Maine’s  Colby  College,  and 
columnist  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  re¬ 
ceived  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free¬ 
dom  this  fall. 

Buckley,  by  the  way,  has  also  been 
in  the  news  lately  for  his  lengthy  essay 
on  anti-Semitism  in  the  December  30 
issue  of  National  Review  magazine. 
Among  the  people  he  wrote  about 
were  Universal  columnist  Joseph 
Sobran  and  Republican  presidential 
contender  Patrick  Buchanan,  who  is 
on  leave  from  his  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  column. 


nati’s  Raymond  Gallery.  The  two 
were  Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  Jeff  Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

‘Zippy’  on  the  radio 

Bill  Griffith  —  in  a  move  reminis¬ 
cent  of  New  York  City  Mayor 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  —  began  reading 
his  Sunday  “Zippy  the  Pinhead” 
strips  on  Washington,  D.C.’s  WRC 
talk-radio  station  on  January  5. 

The  Washington  Post  runs  the  daily 
“Zippy,”  but  not  the  Sunday  one. 

Griffith’s  comic  is  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Comic  is  syndicated 

A  comic  billed  as  an  “interactive 
strip  for  adults”  is  being  offered  by 
New  Features  (NF). 

The  six-times-a-week  “Someday 
Funnies”  by  “Anonymous  Bosch” 
periodically  asks  for  reader  participa¬ 
tion,  such  as  in  solving  plot  riddles. 
The  reward  is  a  T-shirt  and  mention  in 
the  comic. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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News  of  exhibitions 

Selected  works  by  Winsor  McCay 
are  on  display  through  March  20  at 
Ohio  State  University’s  Cartoon, 
Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts 
Research  Library. 

McCay  created  the  “Little  Nemo  in 
Slumberland”  comic  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  during  the  early  19(X)s. 

In  other  exhibit  news,  the  work  of 
two  editorial  cartoonists  was  dis¬ 
played  until  mid-December  at  Cincin¬ 


Dr.  Willard  Abraham's  FOR  TEENS 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  advice 
columns  in  more  than  50  papers 
around  the  country.  Six  times  a 
week  it  plugs  parents  in.  Helps 
teens  out.  And  makes  growing  up 
a  lot  easier.  It's  got  generations 
talking-to  each  other. 

Calltoll-f  ree  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  31} 

“Someday  Funnies"  features  some 
unusual  characters,  including  Spacy 
Jane,  “who  drinks  30-40  cups  of  mud 
every  day”;  Ralph,  “a  blow-up  beach 
toy  come  to  life”;  Bob,  an  “ex-shrink 
bartender  in  the  Psychosomatic  Bar 
&  Grill”;  Minky,  a  “Ph.D.  geneticist 
and  cocktail  waitress”;  and  others. 

NF  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  130234, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  481 13.  The  contact 
is  Tom  Stevens. 

Book-related  blurbs 

Two  United  Feature  Syndicate 
comics  are  making  reading-related 
news. 

“Dilbert”  client  newspapers  have 
been  invited  to  run  a  UFS  contest  to 
mark  the  recent  publication  of  car¬ 
toonist  Scott  Adams’  Build  a  Better 
Life  by  Stealing  Office  Supplies  (Top¬ 
per  Books). 

The  contest  asks  readers  to  write 
the  punch  line  for  a  “Dilbert”  comic 
about  stealing  office  supplies.  Three 
winners  from  each  participating  paper 
will  receive  autographed  copies  of  the 
book,  and  a  grand-prize  winner  cho¬ 
sen  by  Adams  will  receive  the  signed 
and  framed  original  strip  containing 
his/her  punch  line.  This  strip  will  be 
syndicated  in  “Dilbert.” 

The  title  character  in  another  UFS 
comic,  “Nancy”  by  Phoenix-based 
Jerry  Scott,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Education  to 
lead  a  statewide  literacy  program  for 
children.  The  three-year  campaign 
was  launched  at  a  November  press 
conference  at  the  Arizona  State  Capi¬ 
tol  attended  by  the  governor,  250 
schoolchildren,  and  a  Nancy  costume 
character. 

Under  the  “Plant  the  Seed.  Learn 
to  Read”  program,  Nancy  appears  on 
brochures,  notebooks,  bookmarks, 
and  posters  distributed  in  classrooms 
and  branches  of  Citibank  —  which  is 
funding  the  campaign. 

In  other  “Nancy”  news.  Wood- 
bridge  (Va.)  Potomac  News  readers 
voted  to  bring  back  Scott’s  comic 
after  it  had  been  replaced  by  “Fox 
Trot”  by  Bill  Amend  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

And  in  other  book  news,  the 
recently  published  World  Almanac 
and  Book  of  Facts  1992  (Pharos)  is  on 
a  number  of  best-seller  lists. 

UFS  is  a  sister  company  to  Pharos 
and  Topper. 

Moves  to  new  locale 

The  “Coffee  Break”  business 


WHY  CX»(bO  HAVE  CHlilSTAtAS 
OMAf*BHTS  HANGINfr  in 
'/OOR  BEARp’ 


It's  a  good  thing  he  doesn't  sell  barbells. 


humor  column  self-syndicated  by  Joe 
Munich  (see  E&P,  July  6)  has  moved 
to  908  W.  Marshall  St.,  Norristown, 
Pa.  19401. 


Tributes  to  Brookes 

At  least  seven  newspapers  have 
published  editorial  tributes  to  late 
“Economy  in  Mind”  columnist  War¬ 
ren  Brookes,  according  to  Creators 
Syndicate. 

They  included  the  Detroit  News 
(Brookes’  home  paper),  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  (the  conservative’s  former 
employer),  Washington  Times,  India¬ 
napolis  Star,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
others. 

Brookes  died  last  month  at  the  age 
of  62  (see  E&P,  January  4). 


News  about  awards 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  co¬ 
founder  and  president  John  McMeel 
has  received  a  National  Caring  Award 
from  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Caring  Institute. 

McMeel  is  co-founder  of  the 
Christmas  in  October  project  that 
rehabilitates  housing  and  the  An¬ 
drews  Scholars  program  that  offers 
college  students  stipends  to  do  social- 
service  work. 

In  other  honors  news,  editorial  car¬ 


toonist  David  Horsey  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  North  America 
Syndicate  has  won  the  Population 
Institute  Global  Media  Award.  Win¬ 
ners  received  a  two-week  tour  to 
examine  family-planning  programs  in 
Turkey. 


Horsey's  winning  cartoon. 


'  tWWlO/ 


S  ( GUVS  UHO  ua  lUMH 
ii  \m.  reoueu  uj/tmiuG' 


ylCNOW,  POGO.  I'M  I 
,  WEAEIN'  A  LOT  WTeUV  ASOUT  I 
'  THIS  NEW  WORLP  ORPER... 
WWAT'S  THAT  MEAN,  AMVWAVS? 


I  PUNNO,  PORKV'" 
PEReONAk,  1  AIN'T 
NEVER  BEEN  AAUCH 
FORORPERlH'POkKS 
AROONP.. 


Port  of  a  'Rose'  comic. 

And  “Rose  Is  Rose”  creator  Pat 
Brady  has  received  an  award  from  the 
National  Association  to  Advance  Fat 
Acceptance,  which  applauded  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  cartoonist 
for  making  Rose’s  husband  Jimbo 
“an  average-sized  man  who  admires 
large  women.” 


NEW  OR  aa  \ 
SEEMS  THE  BEST 
WORi.0  ORDER  WOOJ? 
BE  THE  ONE  WHAT 
PUT  THE  WORIP 

/5»!sr.  J 


PFOM  twe  flWFENOtee  TO  TMe  Cc»ois*peE,wM  Besr  wi?*ie*  fop  *■  happy  Rietmriv  — 

'Pogo'  cartoonist  Neal  Sternecky  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  donated  a 
special  strip  to  South  Carolina's  Congaree  Swamp  National  Monument  to  mark  its 
15th  anniversary.  Framed  reproductions  were  presented  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
(R-S.C.),  botanist  Dr.  Wade  Batson,  and  the  Sierra  Club's  Richard  Watkins.  In 
other  news,  'Pogo'  returned  to  the  Aspen  (Colo.)  Daily  News  after  reader  protests. 
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‘Operation  Spike’  iists  ‘media  cover-ups’ 


The  media  “frequently  buried  or 
distorted  issues  in  discussions  of  the 
economic  misfortunes  of  1991,” 
according  to  Operation  Spike’s  report 
on  the  “biggest  media  cover-ups”  of 
last  year. 

The  project,  which  began  in  1990, 
cited  the  causes  of  the  recession  as 
the  most  underreported  story  of  1991 . 

“Many  economists  —  both  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal  —  warned  that 
the  so-called  1990  Deficit  Reduction 
Act,  which  represented  the  biggest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  would  only  worsen  the 
economic  downturn  that  had  Just 
begun  to  manifest  itself,”  Operation 
Spike  reported. 

“The  congressional  legislation, 
signed  by  President  Bush  despite  his 
‘no  new  taxes’  promise,  resulted  in  no 
deficit  reduction.  Rather,  it  triggered 
a  huge  spending  binge  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Operation  Spike  identified  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  other  most  under¬ 
reported  stories  of  1991: 

•  “Growing  federal  indebtedness: 
Despite  attempts  in  Congress  to  re¬ 
strain  overspending  .  .  .  and  to  lower 
the  deficit  through  higher  taxation, 
the  deficit  continues  to  expand  expo¬ 
nentially  and  will  approach  $350  bil¬ 
lion  this  year  ....  Yet,  in  the  media, 
there  is  little  discussion  of  the  deficit 
as  a  crisis  nor  even  as  a  terrible  legacy 
to  leave  our  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren.” 

•  “The  power  and  scope  of  the 
anti-abortion  movement:  The  media 
bent  over  backward  to  provide  fair 
and  ample  coverage  to  the  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  protests  of  the  1960s.  Yet 
far  more  people  are  being  arrested 
today  in  peaceful,  non-violent  pro¬ 
tests  of  abortion,  most  of  which  get 
little  notice  because  they  champion 
the  rights  of  the  unborn.” 

•  “Why  condoms  are  no  answer  to 
AIDS:  .  .  .  The  media  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  notion  ‘condoms  are  the 
single  best  way’  to  prevent  infection, 
but  the  fact  is  that  condoms  are  not 
reliable  in  preventing  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  AIDS.” 

•  “Gorbachev’s  unpopularity  with 
the  Soviet  people:  Until  the  August 
coup,  the  Western  media  insisted  that 
Gorbachev  was  popular  at  home.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  people  understood  all 
along  that  the  unelected  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  mission  was  to  keep  the 
regime’s  jackboot  on  their  necks.  The 
media  showered  praise  over  Gorba¬ 
chev  and  skewered  Boris  Yeltsin, 
who  alone  had  the  courage  to  face 


legitimate  election.” 

•  “Who  is  to  blame  for  financial 
scandals:  While  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  the  media  to  point  fingers  of 
blame  for  problems,  there  has  been 
little  of  that  when  it  comes  to  the  Bank 
of  Credit  and  Commerce  Interna¬ 
tional  (BCCI)  scandal  and  the  savings 
and  loan  fiasco  ....  While  the  press 
was  still  busy  chasing  the  ghosts  of 
the  ‘October  Surprise’  in  a  never- 
ending  hunt  to  nail  [former  President] 
Reagan,  the  media  have  shown  little 
interest  in  the  real  reason  American 
taxpayers  are  being  fleeced  for  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.” 

•  “The  secrets  of  the  KGB:  They 
may  be  the  greatest  source  of  news 
ever  found  —  the  unsealed  files  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police — but,  despite  the 
fall  of  the  old  order,  the  Western  press 
has  showed  little  curiosity  about  the 
voluminous  contents  of  these  mys¬ 
terious  vaults  ....  In  the  interest  of 
news,  shouldn’t  at  least  one  major 
press  agency  have  a  full-time  reporter 
digging  through  the  KGB  files?” 

•  “Property  rights  under  attack: 


Zoning  laws,  environmental  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  sweeping  power  of  big 
government  are  all  taking  their  toll  on 
the  very  American  idea  that  citizens 
have  the  right  to  pursue  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  use  it  in  a  way  that  pleases 
and  profits  them.” 

•  “Government-supported  envi¬ 
ronmental  hysteria:  The  media  have 
obediently  accepted  a  run  of  bogus 
scare  stories  whooped  up  by  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  .... 
The  EPA’s  record  of  scientific  credi¬ 
bility  could  not  be  much  worse,  yet 
the  press  continues  to  issue  its  dire 
pronouncements  without  challenge 
and  does  little  or  nothing  to  set  the 
record  straight  when  the  agency  is 
found  to  be  wrong  in  its  conclusions.” 

•  “Reagan’s  role  in  the  demise  of 
Soviet  communism:  When  [former 
British  Prime  Minister]  Margaret 
Thatcher  gave  former  President 
Ronald  Reagan  virtually  full  credit  for 
winning  the  Cold  War,  her  speech  in 
Washington  was  given  the  spike.  So, 
too,  has  any  other  serious  reporting 

(See  SPIKE  on  page  38} 
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Chronicle  appeal  bolstered  by  High  Court  ruling 

Ruling  on  ‘Son  of  Sam’  law  could  remove  limits 
on  convict-writer  for  San  Francisco  daily 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Attorneys  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  convict-author  Dannie 
Martin  believe  their  appeal  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  victory  in  restricting  Mar¬ 
tin’s  writing  is  strengthened  by  the 
Supreme  Court’s  recent  “Son  of 
Sam’’  ruling. 

Both  lawyers  filed  letters  with  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San 
Francisco  to  bolster  their  appeal  of  a 
district  court  ruling  upholding  a 
Bureau  of  Prison  (BOP)  regulation 
forbidding  convicts  to  receive  a 
byline,  be  paid  for  their  free-lance 
contributions,  or  “act  as  a  reporter’’ 
for  outside  media. 

Martin,  who  recently  was  moved 


wrote  the  unanimous  opinion,  said 
that  the  New  York  law  violated  the 
First  Amendment  because  it  singles 
out  the  works  of  convicted  criminals 
who  profit  by  writing  about  their 
crimes.  This,  she  declared,  tramples 
on  the  freedom  of  speech  of  both  the 
writer  and  the  publisher. 

Chronicle  attorney  Martin  Kass- 
man  noted  that  Federal  Judge  Charles 
Legge  cited  the  “Son  of  Sam’’  law  to 
support  his  ruling  in  favor  of  the  BOP 
in  Martin’s  case. 

Such  legislation,  Legge  wrote,  “in¬ 
dicated  that  neither  the  public  nor 
legislatures  want  prisoners  to  benefit 
financially  from  their  criminal  activi¬ 
ties  or  from  their  detention  in 


Martin’s  lawyer,  William  Bennett  Turner  of  Turner  & 
Brophy  in  San  Francisco,  said  in  an  interview  that 
Judge  Legge  apparently  relied  on  the  “peculiar  notion 
that  the  public  does  not  want  a  prisoner  to  profit  from 
his  writing.” 


from  a  federal  prison  in  Phoenix  to  a 
halfway  house  in  San  Francisco,  has 
been  writing  commentary  pieces  for 
the  Chronicle  for  nearly  five  years. 
He  is  scheduled  for  parole  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

The  BOP  invoked  the  regulation  in 
1988  after  a  Martin  article  in  the 
Chronicle  criticized  the  warden  of  the 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  federal  prison  and 
warned  that  the  (facility  was  ripe  for  a 
riot. 

The  Dec.  10  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  struck  down  the  1977  New  York 
statute,  which  prohibited  criminals 
from  profiting  by  writing  about  their 
offenses. 

The  law  —  dubbed  the  “Son  of 
Sam’’  law  for  serial  killer  David  Ber- 
kowitz,  who  had  used  that  name — 
was  challenged  by  the  publishing  firm 
of  Simon  &  Schuster,  which  paid 
Henry  Hill  $92,250  for  the  story  of  his 
life  as  a  mobster.  The  book,  Wiseguy, 
was  later  the  basis  for  the  movie 
Goodfellas.  The  “Son  of  Sam’’  stat¬ 
ute  has  never  been  applied  against 
Berkowitz. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  who 


In  his  letter  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court, 
Chronicle  attorney  Kassman  of 
Cooper,  White  &  Cooper,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  is  relevant  to  several 
issues  in  the  consolidated  appeal  of 
Legge’s  ruling  by  the  Chronicle  and 
Martin. 

Among  them,  he  stated,  is  “wheth¬ 
er  or  not  prohibiting  payment  for 
speech  constitutes  a  disincentive  to 
speak’’  and  whether  such  a  ban  “con¬ 
stitutes  a  direct  burden  on  the 
publisher’s  First  Amendment 
rights.’’ 

“The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  been 
saying  that  its  restrictions  have  no 
effect  on  the  Chronicle,’’  Kassman 
told  E&P.  “We’ve  been  saying  that  if 
these  regulations  remain  in  effect, 
there  will  never  be  another  Dannie 
Martin.’’ 

Kassman  reasoned  that,  without 
compensation,  aspiring  writers  in 
prisons  will  not  submit  articles  “if 
there  is  no  value  for  their  efforts.” 

The  attorney  said  it  is  significant 
that  a  publisher  had  brought  the  Ber¬ 
kowitz  law  into  court. 


Martin’s  lawyer,  William  Bennett 
Turner  of  Turner  &  Brophy  in  San 
Francisco,  said  in  an  interview  that 
Judge  Legge  apparently  relied  on  the 
“peculiar  notion  that  the  public  does 
not  want  a  prisoner  to  profit  from  his 
writing.” 

That  rationale,  he  continued,  is 
effectively  countered  by  the  “Son  of 
Sam”  ruling. 

“It’s  a  big  step  for  us,”  Turner 
commented.  “I’m  not  saying  it  will 
mean  a  slam-dunk  victory  in  the  case 
of  Dannie  but  it’s  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.” 

The  original  appeal  of  Legge’s  rul¬ 
ing  also  rests  largely  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  grounds. 

The  BOP  has  asked  the  court  to 
declare  the  appeal  null  and  void 
because  Martin  is  no  longer  in  prison 
and  therefore  not  affected  by  the 
writing  regulation. 

The  Chronicle  and  Martin  have  op¬ 
posed  the  government  request,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  underlying  issue  of  a 
prisoner’s  freedom  to  write  is  still 
much  alive. 

Suit  against 
author  proceeds 

Author  Kitty  Kelley  lost  a  bid  for 
dismissal  of  a  suit  by  a  Beverly  Hills 
attorney  over  her  published  thanks  to 
him  for  his  alleged  help  in  her  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Nancy  Reagan. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Stephen  V. 
Wilson  refused  to  throw  out  the  bulk 
of  the  lawsuit  filed  last  year  by  Milton 
A.  Rudin,  a  former  attorney  for  Frank 
Sinatra. 

Rudin  claims  that  Kelley  falsely 
implied  that  he  had  given  her  informa¬ 
tion  for  her  best-selling  book, 
Nancy  Reagan,  The  Unauthorized 
Biography. 

The  book  suggested  that  Nancy 
Reagan  and  Sinatra  had  an  affair  dur¬ 
ing  Ronald  Reagan’s  presidency. 
Rudin  charges  that  Kelley,  in  the 
book’s  acknowledgements,  wrongly 
listed  him  as  a  source,  thus  damaging 
his  reputation. 

Judge  Wilson  declined  to  dismiss 
Rudin’s  claim  against  Kelley  for  libel 
per  quod,  invasion  of  privacy  and 
I  negligence. 
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Jury  awards  man  $5.7  million  in  libel  case 

Newspaper  based  its  article  on  information  from  police  reports 


A  jury  awarded  $5.7  million  to  a 
nightclub  owner  who  had  sued  the 
Alamogordo  (N.M.)  Daily  News  for  a 
story  that  alleged  he  had  been 
arrested  for  sniffing  paint. 

The  jurors  apparently  were  not 
swayed  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
printed  a  retraction  in  the  following 
issue  which'  said  that  the  man  had 
been  incorrectly  identified.  The 
award  was  the  largest  single  damage 
judgment  in  the  history  of  Otero 
County  and  one  of  the  biggest  libel 
verdicts  in  the  nation.  An  appeal  is 
planned. 

James  Fergason,  owner  of  Fergi’s 
Pub  in  Alamogordo,  sued  the  Daily 
News,  former  staff  writer  Chris 
Clausen,  and  the  newspaper’s  parent 
firm  Donrey  Inc. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  judgment 
was  against  Clausen,  who  wrote  the 
original  story. 

According  to  defense  testimony, 
the  story  was  based  on  information 
gathered  from  the  Alamogordo  De- 


A  California  judge,  who  will  pre¬ 
side  over  a  high-profile  murder  trial  in 
April,  held  an  unusual  meeting  in 
chambers  with  news  media  represen¬ 
tatives  to  lay  down  some  rules  for 
coverage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal 
reported  that  Orange  County  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  Judge  David  O.  Carter 
opened  the  Jan.  3  meeting,  which  he 
had  called,  by  saying,  “I  really  don’t 
want  you  here.  You  bring  tremendous 
problems  with  you.” 

One  of  the  problems,  he  continued, 
was  the  possibility  of  having  to  se¬ 
quester  the  jury,  an  expensive  proce¬ 
dure  in  a  county  with  severe  budget 
problems. 

The  defendant  in  the  trial,  business 
consultant  Richard  Overton,  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  judge’s  session.  He  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  fatally  poisoning  his  wife, 
Janet,  43,  a  prominent  Orange  County 
educator. 

Judge  Carter,  according  to  the 
Journal,  told  the  assembled  group  of 
newspeople  that  the  media  have  no 
idea  of  the  “tremendous  pressure” 
their  presence  imposes  on  attorneys 
for  both  sides. 
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partment  of  Public  Safety  documents 
and  other  sources.  It  reported  that 
Fergason  had  been  arrested  Jan.  22, 
1987,  while  sniffing  paint  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  an  abandoned  service  station 
restroom. 

It  was  later  learned  that  the 
arrested  person  was  not  Fergason  but 
a  man  who  had  stolen  Fergason’s 
driver’s  license. 

In  the  Daily  News’  report  of  the 
jury’s  verdict,  Fergason  was  quoted 
as  saying  the  judgment  would  not 
compensate  him  for  the  anguish  he 
had  suffered  since  the  article  had  been 
published. 

“I  don’t  feel  that,  for  the  humilia¬ 
tion  I’ve  been  through,  the  degrada¬ 
tion  I’ve  been  put  through,  that  no 
matter  what  financial  price  has  been 
put  on  this,  it’s  not  worthwhile,”  Fer¬ 
gason  said.  “I  wish  it  never  would 
have  happened.” 

Judge  Robert  M.  Doughty  II,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  had  dismissed 
Fergason’s  suit  shortly  after  it  had 


He  said  his  rules  are  aimed  at 
“balancing  the  First  Amendment 
with  other  rights.”  During  his  discus¬ 
sion,  the  judge,  from  a  media  stand¬ 
point,  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
Overton  case  and  the  recent  rape  trial 
of  William  Kennedy  Smith  in  Florida. 

Carter  will  allow  the  Orange 
County  NewsChannel  (OCN),  a  24- 
hour  cable  news  operation  to  provide 
gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  Overton’s 
trial.  Other  tv  stations  will  be  able  to 
use  its  footage.  OCN  is  owned  by 
Freedom  Newspapers,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Orange  County  Register. 

In  addition.  Carter  will  permit  up  to 
four  still  photographers  in  the  court¬ 
room.  They  will  have  to  check  in  at 
8:30  a.m.  and,  like  the  broadcasting 
unit,  will  not  be  allowed  to  set  up 
equipment  or  leave  the  courtroom 
while  the  trial  is  in  session. 

The  judge  also  warned  the  media  to 
behave  properly  outside  the  court¬ 
room,  not  to  ambush  witnesses,  attor¬ 
neys,  or  the  defendant  in  the  hallways. 

Interviewed  by  E&P,  Terry 
Francke,  executive  director  of  the 
California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion,  termed  Carter’s  guidelines 


been  filed,  ruling  that  Fergason,  a 
member  of  the  mayor’s  committee 
against  drunken  driving,  was  a  public 
figure  and  that  the  Daily  News  did  not 
know  the  story  was  false. 

He  was  overruled  by  a  2-1  vote  of 
the  New  Mexico  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  sent  the  suit  back  to  District 
Court  for  a  jury  trial. 

In  addition  to  the  $1  million  against 
Clausen,  the  judgment  calls  for  $4 
million  in  punitive  damages  against 
Donrey  and  $700,000  in  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  against  all  defendants. 

In  announcing  an  appeal,  David  M. 
Olive,  assistant  general  counsel  for 
Donrey,  told  the  Daily  News:  “We  do 
not  believe  Chris  Clausen  or  any  rea¬ 
sonable  person  would  have  done  any¬ 
thing  differently.  We  regret  that  it 
happened  to  Mr.  Fergason.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  we  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  The  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict,  in  my  opinion,  shocks  the  con¬ 
science  and  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to 
file  appropriate  post-trial  motions.” 

the  rules 

“relatively  liberal”  and  praised  him 
for  establishing  a  “systematic” 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  coverage  rather  than  “dealing  with 
specific  incidents  and  requests.” 

However,  Francke  expressed  some 
doubt  about  the  judge’s  admonition 
on  corridor  interviews. 

“Does  he  mean  that  an  attorney 
who  doesn’t  want  to  talk  to  the  press 
can  go  back  to  the  judge  and  say  he 
was  ambushed?”  Francke  asked.  “At¬ 
torneys  are  free  to  talk  to  reporters  or 
not  talk  to  them.” 

Overall,  Francke  continued,  if  Car¬ 
ter’s  orders  “can  avoid  confrontation 
and  confusion,  that’s  all  to  the  good.” 

Orange  County  Register  reporter 
Gregg  Zoroya,  who  will  cover  the 
Overton  trial,  said  he  found  Carter’s 
instructions  “intriguing”  but  he  said 
he  did  not  feel  overly  restricted  by 
them. 

“I  always  feel  uncomfortable  when 
judges  tell  us  what  we  can  and  cannot 
do,”  he  told  E«&P.  “It  will  be  a  hassle 
for  our  photographers  to  set  up  at  8:30 
but  at  least  there  is  no  restriction  on 
actual  shooting  or  coverage  by  report¬ 
ers.” 
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California  judge  lays  down 


WSG  members 
approve  wage 
cut  at  UPl 

Eligible  members  of  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild  working  for  United  Press 
International  have  voted  to  approve 
an  agreement  with  the  company  that 
sets  salaries  at  80%  of  their  original 
level  through  expiration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  in  June. 

The  agreement  also  details  pay¬ 
ment  of  severance,  which  is  to  be 
figured  at  a  reduced  rate,  but  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  company  (see 
E&P,  Dec.  14,  1991,  P.  17  for  details 
of  the  agreement). 

The  next  step  is  for  approval  of  the 
agreement  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Francis  Conrad  in  Manhattan,  al¬ 
though  that  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
problem. 

Judge  Conrad  has  given  UPl  until 
March  3  to  file  its  reorganization  as 
required  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  bankruptcy  code.  UPl  filed  for 
Chapter  1 1  protection  in  August  1991 . 


Paper  nixes  jumps, 
readers  like  it  better 

The  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News 
recently  abolished  all  story  jumps  in 
the  paper,  and  its  managing  editor 
says  reader  response  has  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  positive. 

The  change  was  made  after  a 
survey  found  only  one  in  five  readers 
followed  jumps,  and  was  given  an 
additional  boost  by  the  success  of  the 
Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  project. 

According  to  information  from  the 
Florence  Morning  News,  managing 
editor  Darren  Drevik  said  he  had  yet 
to  receive  a  negative  call  about  the 
change,  and  one  reader  called  to  say  it 
was  the  greatest  improvement  he  had 
seen  in  the  paper. 


Readers  meet  gov. 

Florida  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  met 
personally  with  a  group  of  readers  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  who  responded  to  an  editorial 
survey  on  the  state  budget  crisis 
called  “Tell  It  to  the  Governor.” 

More  than  2,500  readers  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  in  the  newspaper 
Nov.  3.  Results  were  published  in  a 
front-page  story  and  a  special  Out¬ 
look  section  feature  on  Dec.  8.  Two 
reader  panels  —  chosen  to  be  demo- 
graphically  diverse  and  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  area  —  met  with  the 
governor  at  the  newspaper  offices. 


Correction 

Based  on  information  provided  by 
the  broker,  E&P  in  its  Jan.  4  issue 
incorrectly  reported  the  purchaser  of 
two  Pennsylvania  dailies  and  two 
weeklies. 

It  was  George  Sample  III,  not 
George  Sample  Sr.  and  George 
Sample  Jr.,  who  acquired  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Daily  News,  Tyrone  Daily 
Herald,  Mount  Union  Times  and  Ray- 
stown  County  Shopper  from  Joseph 
Biddle. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  brief  incorrectly  listed  the 
average  paid  circulation  of  Gannett’s 
Baseball  Weekly.  The  correct  weekly 
figure  is  260,000. 


Resource  center 
planned  in  Warsaw 

The  International  Media  Fund  will 
provide  about  $400,000  for  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Resources  Institute  at  Rutgers 
University  to  establish  a  media 
resources  center  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

The  center  will  provide  training  and 
other  support  programs  for  profes¬ 
sional  Polish  journalists,  as  well  as  for 
students  preparing  for  journalism 
careers.  The  center  will  include  a 
broadcast  teaching  laboratory,  a 
media  resources  library  and  staff 
offices,  and  will  showcase  advances 
in  media  technology  affecting  both 
print  and  broadcast. 

Known  as  the  Media  Resources 
Center  of  Rutgers  University  and  the 
International  Media  Fund,  it  will 
share  facilities  and  work  closely  with 
the  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Media  Center  Foundation,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  once-banned  Polish 
Journalists  Association. 

Additional  funding  for  the  project 
will  come  from  the  Florence  and  John 
Schumann  Foundation  of  Montclair, 
N.J.,  and  the  Rockefeller  Family  and 
Associates  of  New  York  City. 


Mentor  program 
begins  in  Miami 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  has  launched  a  pilot  mentor  pro¬ 
gram  that  pairs  first-level  supervisors 
and  pre-supervisors  with  top  execu¬ 
tives. 

Part  of  the  company’s  Project 
Diversity,  voluntary  participants 
attend  training  sessions  in  cross-cul¬ 
tural  awareness,  and  the  pairings  are 
designed  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
culture,  race,  and/or  gender. 


Survive 

(Continued  from  page  ll) 


The  Sun  said  its  mystic,  Nella 
Jones,  contacted  Maxwell  on  "the 
other  side,”  from  where  he  disclosed 
that  he  stashed  millions  of  pounds  in 
looted  pensions  in  U.S.  warehouses. 
Jones  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  Sun  editors  made  unwelcome 
additions  to  her  interview.  This 
included  Maxwell  confessing  one  of 
his  big  disappointments  was  failing  to 
make  his  flagship.  The  Mirror,  “a 
great  paper” — along  the  lines  of  the 
Sun,  owned  by  Maxwell’s  archrival 
Rupert  Murdoch. 

The  Sunday  Sport,  using  its  Mystic 
Maria,  failed  to  reach  Maxwell  in  the 
netherworld  —  but  contacted  de¬ 
ceased  rock  star  Freddie  Mercury  and 
“a  crowd  of  angry  souls”  who 
strongly  denied  Maxwell  was  there. 

Sunday  Sport  earlier  ran  a  story, 
headlined  “Maxwell  Is  Alive,”  say¬ 
ing  he  faked  his  death  by  pushing  a 
KGB-supplied  double  overboard 
from  his  yacht.  The  paper  offered 
$950,000  to  anybody  who  finds  Max¬ 
well. 

Journal  reporter  Tony  Horwitz 
reported  that  Maxwell  “couldn’t  be 
reached  for  comment.” 

Two  publications 
to  add  WorldPaper 

The  Weekly  Toyo  Keizai,  published 
in  Tokyo,  is  slated  to  begin  carrying 
the  Japanese-language  edition  of  the 
WorldPaper,  and  the  daily  Business 
Times,  published  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  is 
to  begin  carrying  the  biweekly 
English-language  edition  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton-based  international  affairs  sup¬ 
plement. 

Free-distribution 
real  estate  guide 

Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Times  Dispatch  and 
News  Leader,  is  helping  to  sell  homes 
in  the  community. 

The  company  currently  offers  its 
biweekly,  free-distribution  publica¬ 
tion  Metro  Real  Estate  at  400  outlets 
throughout  the  Richmond  area. 

The  guide  was  created  by  RNI’s 
classified  management  and  sales 
staffs  who  “felt  it  would  fill  a  need  of 
area  realtors  and  act  as  a  supplement 
to  their  regular  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,”  according  to  Bernie  Niemeier, 
spokesperson  for  the  Richmond- 
based  parent  company  Media  General 
Inc. 
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Blethen  to 

address 

conference 

Frank  Blethen,  chairman,  chief 
executive  officer  and  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Talking  Newspapers  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Opportunities  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans  Feb.  10-11. 

Blethen  will  address  why  he  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  should  become 
involved  in  voice  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  services,  and  provide  his  per¬ 
spective  on  what  the  Times  is  doing  to 
increase  business  by  doing  so. 

Other  speakers  scheduled  for  the 
conference  include  Donald  MacKen- 
zie,  president  of  NYNEX  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources  Co.  and  chairman  of 
Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association, 
who  will  review  what  major  telephone 
companies  are  doing  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  and  direct  a  discussion  on  how 
newspapers  and  yellow  pages  can 
work  together;  John  F.  Kelsey  III, 
managing  director  of  the  Audiotex 
Group  and  publisher  of  the  Kelsey 
Report,  who  will  provide  an  overview 
of  how  many  papers  have  used  voice, 
fax  and  on-line  services  to  protect 
their  revenue  stream,  enhance  their 
news  product,  offer  services  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  differentiate  their  papers; 
and  ANPA  senior  vice  president  W. 
Terry  Maguire. 

Event  sponors  include  Nine  Call 
Corp.,  Newton,  Mass.;  America  On¬ 
line,  Vienna,  Va.;  Brite  Voice  Sys¬ 
tems,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Associated 
Press  Information  Services,  New 
York;  Perception  Electronic  Publish¬ 
ing,  Canton,  Mass.;  and  InfoText 
Publishing,  Capistrano  Beach,  Calif. 

Thomas  Nast 
house  up 
for  sale 

The  historic  Morristown,  N.J., 
home  of  Thomas  Nast,  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  the  patriarch  of  political 
cartoonists,  is  up  for  sale. 

Nast  has  been  credited  with  draw¬ 
ing  many  figures  as  we  know  them 
today,  such  as  the  elephant  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  Democratic 
donkey.  Uncle  Sam  and  Santa  Claus. 

He  is  perhaps  best  known,  how¬ 
ever,  for  his  Harper’s  Weekly  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons  in  the  1870s,  blasting 
William  Marcy  “Boss”  Tweed,  erst¬ 


while  Democratic  Party  leader  in  New 
York  City,  and  his  “Tweed  Ring”  at 
Tammany  Hall. 

Nast  spent  part  of  his  last  years 
painting  commissioned  and  free-lance 
works  at  his  Morristown  manse;  he 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  1902  at  the  age 
of  62  in  Ecuador,  months  after  having 
accepted  the  post  of  U.S.  consul 
general  to  that  country. 

Building  donated 
by  newspaper  firm 

Dallas/Fort  Worth  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  seven 
community  newspapers,  is  donating 
land  and  a  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Arlington  (Texas)  News  to 
Mission  Metroplex  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
charitable  organization  that  provides 
clothing,  furniture  and  food  to  those 
in  need. 

Dallas/Fort  Worth  Suburban 
Newspapers  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  The 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  is 
estimated  by  the  company  to  be 
$175,000. 


Newspapers 
promote 
King  Day 


Puget  Sound  area  newspapers  and 
television  stations  are  renewing  their 
public  relations  campaign  in  honor  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day. 

The  project,  which  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Seattle  Times  publisher 
Frank  Blethen,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation  when  it  was  introduced 
last  year. 

The  1992  campaign  runs  from  Jan.  2 
to  Jan.  20.  It  includes  30-  and  60-sec¬ 
ond  black-and-white  tv  spots  and  two 
versions  of  black-and-white  print  ads. 
The  theme  is  “January  twentieth  is 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day,  the  day  to 
dream.” 

“It’s  encouraging  to  see  our  commu¬ 
nity  taking  national  leadership  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  values  of  fairness  and 
equality  which  Dr.  King  stood  for,” 
Blethen  said.  “The  media  community 
has  fully  embraced  this  effort,  and 
we’re  excited  to  see  other  businesses 
follow  in  line.” 

The  campaign’s  creative  approach 
and  production  were  provided  free  by 
the  Elgin  Syferd  ad  agency  in  Seattle. 

Other  newspapers  involved  in  the 
project  are  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Everett  Herald,  Morning 
News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Federal 
Way  News,  Journal- American  in 
Bellevue,  Bremerton  Sun  and  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin. 


Minorities 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


newspapers. 

She  credited  just  one  paper,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal,  for 
portraying  black  people  in  everyday 
life. 

Urging  Southern  papers  not  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  Brown  said, 
“The  South  still  needs  leadership, 
and  it  needs  it  from  its  journalists.” 

She  suggested  that  newspapers  be¬ 
gin  discussing  racial  issues  in  their 
papers  and  that  they  start  diversifying 
the  racial  composition  of  their  news 
staffs.  Publishers  need  to  start  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  minorities  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  effort  by  evaluating  their 
diversity  programs,  she  said. 

Brown,  who  is  black  and  writes  and 
consults  on  newsroom  management, 
suggested  ways  to  improve  minority 
coverage. 

•  Show  minorites  as  part  of  daily 
life.  How  often  do  black  brides  appear 
on  bridal  pages?  “Extremely  rare,” 
she  said. 

•  Integrate  minorities  into  opinion 
pages.  If  minorities  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  news  staff,  recruit  them 
from  the  outside  to  get  diverse 
viewpoints. 

•  Cover  minority  communities, 
cultures,  places  of  origin. 

She  urged  newspapers  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  portraying  minorities  in 
negative  roles — crime  perpetrators, 
for  example — if  there  is  no  positive 
role  to  counterbalance  it. 

Why  change?  Brown  gave  three  im¬ 
peratives — moral,  economic,  and 
journalistic. 

Morally,  reporting  fairly  and  pro¬ 
portionally  is  simply  the  right  thing  to 
do.  Economically,  since  whites  are  a 
shrinking  majority,  newspapers  need 
new  readers,  and  minorities  will  read 
if  there  is  a  need,  she  said.  Journalisti¬ 
cally,  by  excluding  minorities  from 
news  coverage,  newspapers  present  a 
distorted  vision  of  the  world. 

When  blacks  and  other  minorities 
watch  television,  go  to  the  movies  and 
read  newspapers,  she  said,  “we  are 
looking  for  people  like  us  in  more  than 
menial  roles.” 

The  place — from  newspaper  to  ice 
cream  store — that  “suggests  we  are 
welcome,”  she  said,  “is  the  place  we 
want  to  take  our  business.” 

Fun  run  helps  kids 

The  Milwaukee  Journal! AV  %  Run 
fund-raiser  recently  presented  a 
check  for  $173,()(K)  to  the  Children’s 
Hospital  of  Wisconsin’s  A1  McGuire 
Pediatric  Intensive  Care  Unit. 
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Ingersoll 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


teach  us  all  about  American  market¬ 
ing  and  how  to  sell  advertising,  and 
that  he  didn't  do.  He  certainly  didn't 
teach  us  anything." 

Oakley  said  that  the  new  owners 
owe  “Ralph  a  debt  in  the  sense  that  he 
did  re-equip  the  company  with  the 
most  modem  technology.  1  think  we 
learned  a  good  deal  about  budgetary 
and  financial  controls  from  Ingersoll, 
and  I  think  we  also  just  looked  at  the 
whole  of  our  working  practices  with  a 
different  set  of  eyes,  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  set  of  eyes." 

Asked  about  Ingersoll's  interest  in 
specialty  publications,  the  second 
analyst  suggested  he  might  face  diffi¬ 
cult  bidding. 

“As  and  when  and  if  good  need-to- 
know  type  publications  come  up  for 
sale,"  he  said,  “they  will  almost 
inevitably  be  on  a  rather  smaller  scale 
than  the  newspaper  deals  that  are 
being  done.  That  makes  it  very  much 
easier  for  the  big  quoted  companies 
who  already  have  quite  a  big  exposure 
to  that  type  of  information  to  compete 
with  him  on  terms  of  price." 

This  analyst  does  not  see  need-to- 
know  publishing  as  an  immediate 
growth  area. 

“I  think  ultimately  it  will  be  but,  at 
the  moment,  things  like  business-to- 
business  publications  are  in  pretty 
desperate  straits." 

New  magazine  for 
Thomson  staffers 

Thomson  Newspapers  of  Toronto 
has  begun  a  magazine  called  The  Edi¬ 
tor,  which  is  designed  to  help  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  company’s  200  newsrooms 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  improve  their 
skills  and  respond  to  changing  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  magazine  is  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Hunter  George,  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development,  and  is 
edited  by  Patricia  Gillies,  former  city 
editor  and  lifestyle  editor  for  two 
Thomson  dailies  in  Ontario. 

Ad  Hall  of  Fame 

Neil  H.  Borden,  former  Harvard 
Business  School  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Richard  C.  Christian,  associate 
dean  and  professor  of  advertising  at 
the  Northwestern  University  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Theodore 
S.  Repplier,  the  first  president  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  have  all  been 
elected  to  the  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  is  administered  by  the 
American  Advertising  Federation. 


Knight  Chair  goes 
to  j-school  in  N.C. 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
been  selected  as  the  1991  recipient  of 
the  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism. 

The  university  will  devote  the  $1- 
million  endowed  chair  to  research 
regarding  the  future  of  newspapers 
and  other  mass  communication  in  the 
United  States. 


Broadcast 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


“This  is  a  way  of  getting  their  word 
out  to  people  who  normally  wouldn't 
be  buying  a  paper,"  she  said. 

Young  said  that  the  services  not 
only  help  the  visually  impaired,  but 
also  anyone  who  is  physically 
impaired  to  the  point  where  he  or  she 
cannot  hold  a  book  or  turn  a  page. 

“It's  a  way  for  people  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  communities," 
Young  said.  She  also  agreed  that  the 
newspaper  gives  the  story  in  details 
that  just  cannot  be  gotten  from  radio 
or  tv  news. 

To  find  out  the  radio  station  serving 
a  community,  one  can  contact  Young 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Spike 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


on  just  what  caused  the  Berlin  Wall  to 
come  down  and  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  collapse.  There’s  little  doubt  in 
Eastern  Europe  about  who  is  respon¬ 
sible.  Why  is  the  notion  that  Reagan’s 
defense  policies  played  a  major  role  in 
these  history-changing  events  treated 
with  such  scorn  by  the  major  media?” 

Operation  Spike  is  directed  by 
Joseph  Farah,  editor  of  Between  the 
Lines,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Western  Journal¬ 
ism  Center.  Contributors  to  the  report 
include:  Reed  Irvine  and  Joseph 
Goulden  of  Accuracy  in  Media;  Mimi 
Jaffe,  chairman  of  the  National  Writ¬ 
ers  Network;  William  Rusher,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist;  Mark  Masters  and 
David  Kupelian  of  New  Dimensions 
magazine;  Marilyn  Duff  and  Laura 
Bulkeley  Goldsmith,  contributing 
editors  for  Between  the  Lines;  Mar¬ 
vin  Olasky,  University  of  Texas  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism;  and  Lee  Bellin¬ 
ger,  editor  of  the  American  Sentinel 
and  president  of  Capitol  Hill  Publish¬ 
ing. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


I  was  classified  manager.  “Are  you 
having  a  good  sleep?”  he  cooed. 

“What’s  up?”  I  grunted. 

“You'd  better  get  your  backside 
out  of  bed  and  bail  out  your  star  Con¬ 
necticut  salesman  Jim.  He's  being 
held  in  the  Greenwich  police  station 
for  drunken  driving  and  calling  the 
state  trooper  a  stuffed-shirt  s — t. 
They  saw  the  HeraldrTribune  insignia 
on  the  car  door  and  called  me  but  he’s 
your  baby.  Good  bye!"  Apparently 
Jack  had  gotten  my  number  from  my 
wife. 

On  one  occasion,  when  we  had 
returned  from  the  theater  after  mid¬ 
night,  our  baby  sitter  told  me  that 
Helen  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Trib,  had 
called  and  asked  that  I  return  the  call 
no  matter  when  I  got  home. 

“I’m  sitting  up  reading  the  bulldog 
edition,”  she  said,  “and  I  see  some 
space  on  the  classified  page  where  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  run  a  pro¬ 
motion  ad  for  the  next  edition. 
They’re  waiting  for  your  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post  where  I  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  called  me  at  home  so 
often  that  when  my  6-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  picked  up  the  phone  one  night  she 
said,  right  into  the  mouthpiece,  “Dad, 
it’s  she  again!” 

Dan  Lionel 
Syosset,  N.Y, 


Petition  for 
records  iaw 

Florida’s  attorney  general  is  asking 
voters  to  extend  the  reach  of  state 
open  records  law  after  the  state 
Supreme  Court  limited  it. 

Attorney  General  Bob  Butterworth 
has  begun  a  petition  drive  calling  for  a 
vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  open  records  of  all  branches  of 
state  government. 

The  move  is  in  response  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  exempt  the  governor,  Legisla¬ 
ture,  courts  and  cabinet  from  open 
records  laws  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  independent  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Butterworth  needs  364,000  signa¬ 
tures  by  August. 

Legislative  efforts  to  extend  the 
sunshine  law  were  withdrawn  in 
December  when  state  senators  added 
exemptions.  — AP 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

900  PERSONALS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  •  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0071 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 

2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  ’91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers.  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

NEWS  SERVICES 

ASTROLOGY 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-40(30  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

NINE  NEWSPAPER  weekly  group. 
$950,000.  Below  gross.  Zone  7. 

Jim  Martin,  JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 

Oaily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

Profitable  Los  Angeles  niche  publica¬ 
tion.  High  growth  target  market.  Needs 
capital  for  m^or  expansion.  Partnership 
or  sale.  Box  5662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

PUZZLES 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 

Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

FREELANCE  CONSORTIUM  can  cover 
stories  you  need  from  Detroit’s  auto 
show  this  week  at  your  standard  rates. 
(313)  573-2755. 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  in  auto  coverage.  Let 
us  write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available. 

(313)  573-2755. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  60(3  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 

WESTERN  OREGON,  near  major  mark¬ 
et,  MAC  equiped,  outdoors  area,  good 
profits.  $450K  price  $150k  down. 
WESTERN  OREGON,  two  community 
news  monthlies,  near  major  market, 
priced  below  gross  $80k  with  $20k 
down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

BUSINESS 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

A  COMPETITIVE  free  press  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  democracy.  In  1980  there  were 
57  competitive  markets  with  60%  of 
dailies  owned  by  chains.  Today  there 
are  39  and  75%.  If  you  would  like  to 
explore  profitable,  alternative  solutions, 
write  or  call  Bob  Cunningham,  POB 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585;  (803) 
237-2282. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  LEASE 

NEWSPAPER  LEASE  AVAILABLE.  Non¬ 
daily  suburban  publication.  5M  circula¬ 
tion,  mid-Atlantic  region.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  person  with 
proven  success  record.  Investment 
required.  Write,  in  confidence  to  Box 
5656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

NEV/SPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

A  tyrant  is  the  worst  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  cause  of  all 
others. 

William  Blake 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

CALIFORNIA  always  means  growth. 
First  time  offering  of  northern  California 
legal  weekly  plus  regional  senior  news¬ 
paper.  Box  5653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you’re  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 

E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for i  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall.  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage*Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“Ist  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 
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EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS.  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“VYE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL.  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol- 
pgy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems.  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 

MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted.  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  .NTER NATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque.  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

*Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

EQUIPMENT 

8f 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

40 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  •  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

For  Sale 

Stepper  Quarter  folder/labeler.  Installed 
January  1983.  Completely  rebuilt 
February  1988.  Very  good  condition 
with  very  few  miles  on  it  since  it  was 
rebuilt.  The  first  $5,000  takes  it. 
Contact  Lynn  Ferraro  or  Marge  Town¬ 
send  at  the  Ft.  Pierce  Tribune  (407) 
461-2050. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates.  Inc. 
(407)  273-52 1 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


_ PRESSES _ 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22’  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3/u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16” 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133628901  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45”  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
+  3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

METRO  22"  15  units.  3  -  3:2 

MAN  4/2  22”  4-units,  3  ecks 

URBANITE  22”  6-unit  press 

SC  22  3/4  5-unit  press 

Community  &  Urbanite  additions 
AL  TABER 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  7  UNIT 
PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Seven  units  of  our  former  Paradise  Post 
press  are  still  available.  These  units  can 
be  seen  in  our  plant  in  Paradise.  We 
also  have  a  videotape  of  this  press  in 
operation  and  will  be  glad  to  share  it 
with  prospective  buyers. 

6  Community  oil  bath 

units . $30M/unit 

1  si:  Oil  bath  unit 

. $25M 

1  SSC  Folder  with  60  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $70M. 

1  DEV  Stacked  Unit 

. $12M 

1  SC  Folder  with  50  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $60M 

1  Count-O-Veyor  Model 

104 . $  5M 

1  3-color  Universal 

(UOP) . $80M 

1  Upper  former 

. $23M 

3  Clutches....!  2M 

1  Ink  recy’lr.$  2M 

2  60  HP  Fincor  motor 
w/drives....$  6M  ea. 

We  will  Discount  these  prices  if  you  buy 
it  all!!  Call  Steve  Jackson  or  Randy 
Goldberg  at  (916)  877-4413. 


WEB  press  water  system.  Baldwin  auto 
mixer.  Model  17-001  plus  a  620  water 
system  with  30  gallon  tubs  and  motors. 
Efxcellent  operating  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121. 

HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


University  of  Florida  ~  Opening  for  Fall 
1992  in  Department  of  Journalism  in 
publication  design/print  graphics/visual 
communications  at  assistant  professor 
rank.  Tenure  track.  Masters  preferred, 
PhD  preferred;  3  years  professional 
experience.  Salary  is  competitive  with 
starting  date  August  1992.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  postmarked  by  Feb.  14, 
1992.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita 
and  three  professional  or  academic 
references  to;  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
urged  to  apply.  UF  is  an  AA/EEO 
employer  and  searches  are  conducted 
In  the  sunshine. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Journalism  Department  invites  appli¬ 
cants,  especially  minority,  for  tenure- 
track,  assistant  professor  starting 
August,  1992.  Prefer  PhD.  Good  salary, 
teaching,  research  opportunities.  Send 
letter,  vita,  three  references  by  1/31/92 
to  Dr.  Hal  Fisher,  Chair,  Bowling  Green, 
OH  43403. 

An  AA/EEO  employer. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 

INDIANAPOLIS  CAMPUS 
The  Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Indianapolis  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  for  an  assistant  to  associate 
professor  position  (tenure  track)  with 
teaching  interests  in  advertising  or 
public  relations. 

Applicants  should  have  a  commitment 
to  scholarly  research.  Professional 
experience  is  expected  and  an 
advanced  degree  is  desirable. 

The  tenure-track  appointment  is  for  ten 
months.  Two-course  teaching  load  per 
semester.  Send  application,  resume, 
academic  transcripts  and  three  letters 
of  reference  to  Associate  Dean  James 
Brown,  School  of  Journalism,  lUPUl, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202-5154.  Appli¬ 
cations  due  Feb.  20,  1992.  Indiana 
University  is  an  affirmative  action  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  Midwest. 
The  city  has  recently  gained  interna¬ 
tional  stature  as  a  major  center  for  busi¬ 
ness,  culture,  and  amateur  sports. 
Indianapolis  is  convenient  to  almost 
anywhere  in  the  country;  and  our  living 
costs  are  moderate.  Because  of  the 
close  proximity  to  our  Bloomington 
campus  (45  miles),  we  operate  admini¬ 
stratively  and  programmatically  as  one 
school. 


PUBLICATIONS  COORDINATOR 

Publications  Coordinator  to  write/ 
produce  quarterly  newspaper, 
brochures,  news  releases.  Coordinate 
press  conferences,  publicity  and  media 
relations.  Desktop  publishing  essential. 
Three  years  experience  plus  related 
college  degree;  knowledge  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  required.  Salary,  $29,000  to 
$32,001),  great  benefits. 

Zone  9  applicants  should  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Allan  Parachini, 
Dir.  of  Research  and  Public  Affairs. 
ACLU,  1616  Beverly  Blvd.,  LA  90026. 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AUDIOTEX  MANAGER 
We  are  a  successful  and  progressive 
newspaper  audiotex  company  seeking 
a  bright  innovative  general  manager  to 
lead  our  future  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ideal  candidate  will  crave 
opportunity  and  thrive  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  develop  new  talking  newspaper 
programs  for  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers.  Strong  sales  and  marketing  skills  a 
plus  and  candidate  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  audiotex  industry.  If 
you’re  a  star  that’s  ready  to  earn  more 
dollars  and  recognition,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to:  Audiotex  Manager,  PO  Box  447, 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  daily  is 
seeking  director  for  fast-paced  Human 
Resources  department.  Department 
manages  bargaining  unit  contracts, 
benefits,  compensation,  employment 
and  training  functions.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  progressive 
management  style.  10  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  college  degree. 
Newspaper  experience  preferred.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits.  Box  5646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
HAS  FOR  SALE  BY  SEALED  BID 

Harris  V-15-A  Web  Press  SN  15A-5192-15 
2  units  with  roll  stands 
Model  JF-7,  Folder  SN  15A-5192-15 
Approx.  1 1 ,000,000  impressions 

Minimum  bid  $70,000 

For  further  information  and  forms  call  701-777-2132 
Purchasing  Department 

Bids  will  be  opened  February  21, 1992 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  11,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  manager-seeking  new  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  challenge.  Southern 
California  area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


IF  YOU  CAN  SELL  ice  to  an  eskimo  we 
can  offer  you  a  better  climate  and  a 
chance  to  run  your  own  show.  We  need 
a  general  manager  strong  in  sales  to 
head  up  a  group  of  weeklies  in  Northern 
California.  Send  us  a  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  needs  at  Box  5657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MARKETING 
SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising 
Marketing  Services  Manager.  This 
middle-management  position  will  over¬ 
see  the  Marketing,  Research,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Graphics,  Dispatch,  Co-op,  and 
Special  Sections  departments.  Reports 
directly  to  Director  of  Advertising  Sales 
and  Marketing. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have: 

Proven  people  skills.. .Previous  news¬ 
paper  experience...  Understanding  of 
market  research...  Working  knowledge 
of  desktop  publishing... Creativity... A 
college  degree  is  preferred... 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  an 
84,000  daily  located  in  the  Southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  offering  very  afford¬ 
able  housing  while  only  two  hours  away 
from  beaches,  snow,  national  parks  and 
the  Los  Angeles  metro  area. 

Excellent  benefits  package  and  compe¬ 
titive  salary,  plus  bonus.  Please  send 
cover  letter/resume  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  California  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7499 
EEO/M/F/H 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  West  Central  Flori¬ 
da’s  premier  newspaper,  offers  an 
outstanding  career  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  individual  with  strong  inter¬ 
personal  and  management  skills 
combined  with  equally  strong  and  inno¬ 
vative  sales  experience. 

We  are  seeking,  due  to  retirement,  a 
Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager  to 
lead  and  motivate  a  staff  of  60  includ¬ 
ing  supervisory  and  management 
personnel. 

A  minimum  of  10  years  of  Classified 
sales/supervisory/management  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  is  required 
with  emphasis  on  sales  management. 

Excellent  benefits  include  Health, 
Dental  and  a  401 K  plan  PLUS  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  one  of 
the  nation's  most  desirable  areas. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  reply  in 
confidence  with  comprehensive  resume 
(NO  PHONE  CALLS!)  and  salary  history 
to: 

Gordon  Beck 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  Florida  33601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ART  DIRECTOR  Seattle  Weekly,  a 
16-year-old  city  weekly,  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  art  director.  Supervise  photogra¬ 
phers  and  illustrators.  Minimum  3  years 
experience,  Macintosh  fluency,  strong 
conceptual  skills.  Professional-level 
salary,  fulltime  benefits.  Resumes  and 
samples  of  work  by  Feb.  1  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Weekly,  1931  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  WA  98101. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDITORIAL 


NEWS  ARTIST 

Portland,  ME  newspaper  honored  in 
1991  by  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  as  one  of  the  best  designed 
newspapers  in  the  world;  circulation: 
75,000  daily,  150,000  Sunday;  has  an 
opening  for  a  talented  news  artist. 
Candidates  must  be  adept  in  informa¬ 
tional  graphics,  color,  page  design  and 
illustration.  Macintosh  experience 
required.  Qualified  individuals  will  have 
a  minimum  of  one  year's  experience  on 
a  daily  newspaper  and  a  college  degree. 
Interested  persons  should  submit  a 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips 
(copies  of  tear  sheets)  to:  THE  PORT¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPERS,  ATTN:  Personnel 
Department,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland, 
ME  04104.  EOE. 


PAGE  DESIGNER:  An  artistic  journal¬ 
ist.  That  phrase  describes  someone 
we're  looking  for.  Eastern  Zone-5  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  a  journalist  who  can  think 
visually  about  the  news.  Macintosh 
skills  essential.  So  is  an  ability  to  work 
under  heavy  deadline  pressure.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Box  5664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  <4  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Pharos-Tribune,  a  15K  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  page  designer 
position.  This  is  a  completely  electronic 
operation  with  all  pages  Mac  paginated 
and  full  color  on  all  section  fronts. 

Respnsibilities  in  this  position  include 
design  of  special  section  fronts  and 
page  one.  This  person  also  participates 
in  story  planning  and  idea  sessions. 

Applicants  should  have  knowledge  of 
Macintosh  and  have  strong  design  and 
language  skills.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  creativity  at  a  paper  that 
has  exceptional  technology. 

Send  resumes  to: 

Dan  Blom,  Editor 
PO  Box  210 
Logansport,  IN  46947 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
One  of  Ohio's  fastest  growing  AM  news¬ 
papers,  The  Morning  Journal,  in  Lorain, 
needs  an  ambitious,  aggressive  self- 
motivated  person  to  lead  the  home 
delivery  department  of  19  district 
managers  and  3  zone  managers. 
Applicant  must  possess  great  people 
skills  and  be  sales  minded.  We  were 
named  the  best  newspaper  in  Ohio  by 
Associated  Press  for  general  excellence 
and  continue  to  gain  market  share. 
Sales  minded  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  to  Paul  J.  Afek,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Morning  Journal,  1657 
Broadway,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  TRAINER  needed  for 
aggressive,  expanding  group  of 
community  daily  newspapers.  Commu¬ 
nication  skills,  both  oral  and  written, 
and  the  ability  to  show  by  example  are 
needed  for  this  position  operating  out  of 
the  central  office.  The  successful 
candidate  should  be  promotable  to  a 
general  manager  position.  Substantial 
travel  required.  Submit  resume  tO: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspapers;  PO 
Box  550;  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY 
14851. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

ADMARC  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  is  seeking  a 
Programmer/Analyst  with  ADMARC 
experience.  Experience  with  IBM,  VSE, 
COBOL,  CICS,  and  VSAM  is  also 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  tO: 

Information  Services  Manager 
The  Daily  Oklahoman 
PO  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  COPY  DESK  CHIEF  - 
Strong  manager,  with  skills  that 
impress  equally  in  page  design,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  copy  editing.  Minimum 
four  years  of  daily  desk  experience. 
Resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Dave  Cuzzolina,  Altoo¬ 
na  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
16603.  (814)  946-7440. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
NEWS  for  fast  growing  AM  in  South¬ 
east.  Must  have  solid  background  in 
news/copy  desk  operation.  Box  5660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR-Small  Michigan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  candidate  who  can  do  it 
all.  Must  have  desk  experience.  Great 
future  for  right  person.  Michigan,  adja¬ 
cent  state  applicants  preferred.  Box 
5654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

35,000  AM  in  Virginia  seeks  Zone  2,  3 
or  4  candidate.  Contact  Wayne  Mogiel- 
nicki.  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  9030, 
Charlottesville,  VA  22906. 


EDITOR 

Editor  of  suburban  newspaper  chain 
needed  for  hot  midwest  market!  Strong 
management  skills  and  editorial  know¬ 
ledge  mandatory  as  well  as  5  years  of 
previous  successful  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  suburban  papers.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  editor  with  lots  of  initiative! 
Box  5645,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  125,000  daily,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  government/political  repor¬ 
ter  to  work  in  state  capital  bureau  cover¬ 
ing  house  of  representatives,  budget 
and  local  campaigns.  Five  years  daily 
reporting  experience  a  must.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  energetic  self¬ 
starter,  with  a  writing  flare  and  a  nose 
for  politics.  Resumes  to:  City-State 
Editor,  CynDee  Royle,  The  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  155(j5,  Wilmington,  DE 

19850. _ 

TOP-FLIGHT  copy  editor  with  golf 
knowledge.  Capable  of  heads  worthy  of 
national  publication.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Steve  Ellis,  Golfweek, 
PO  Box  1458,  Winter  Haven,  FL 
33880. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return  of  clips,  etc.  when  request¬ 
ed  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

133  EdHor  &  PuMislier  A  jNBP 

Hall  11  wasi  19(h  SI  •  Nm  York.  N.Y.  10011  •  212-675-4380  ANM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  11,  1992 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on; 

Monday,  January  20 
Martin  Luther  King’s  Birthday 
Please  note  this 
when  submitting  ad  copy 
^^^^or£)e^anuar^25thjssua^^^^ 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200 -t-  current 
opening  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP.  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDITOR 

The  Nation's  largest  Environmental  and 
Safety  Publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
Southwest!  We  seek  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  who  want  to  move  up. 
We  offer  a  fast-paced,  challenging 
career  opportunity  that  can  lead  to  top 
compensation,  travel  and  personal 
satisfaction.  Send  resume  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirements  to  PO  Box  2573, 
Waco,  TX  76710. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTERS  for  week¬ 
lies  on  Florida's  west  coast.  Resume 
and  clips  to; 

William  Doolittle 
Box  846 

Cape  Coral,  FL  33914 


FAST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Southern 
California  needs  top-notch  editor  to 
lead  it  on  to  next  plateau.  We  want 
someone  well  versed  in  newsroom  effi¬ 
ciency  who  can  give  this  paper  a  reader- 
oriented  personality  and  a  strong  news 
reputation.  If  you're  our  man  or  woman, 
send  us  your  resume  and  references  at 
Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  for  innovative 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  Demon¬ 
strated  supervisory  skills.  Resume  to 
Jackie  Kerwin,  The  News,  PO  Box  580, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33429. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Skilled  in  computer  graphics,  page 
design,  illustrations  and  photography. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Fran  Smith,  The 
Island  Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  (225,000  daily. 
550,000  Sunday)  seeks  an  assigning 
editor  to  supervise  10  staffers  and  be 
responsible  for  7  weekly  sections.  We're 
looking  for  enthusiastic,  energetic 
candidates  with  at  least  3-5  years  of 
supervisory  experience,  and  a  solid 
knowledge  of  today's  lifesfyle  sections 
and  their  role  in  attracting  readers. 
News  reporting  experience  a  definite 
plus.  Send  resume,  5  representative 
sections  to  Barbara  J.  Griffin,  AMD 
Features,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34 
Blvd.  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh.  PA 
15230.  Deadline  Jan.  27. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Experienced  news¬ 
room  leader  who  can  do  it  all  and 
doesn't  back  away  from  challenges,  be 
they  technological  changes  In  the  way 
things  are  done,  or  a  late-breaking  story 
which  rearranges  the  front  page.  Must 
be  able  to  perform  under  tight  deadlines 
and  have  an  eagle-eye  for  errors.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  with  at  least  five 
years  on  the  copy  desk,  some  of  that  as 
a  supervisor,  for  a  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Send  resume  and  a  recent 
copy  of  your  current  newspaper  to: 

Box  5647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  tor  12,500  daily-Sunday. 
Midwest  candidates  preferred.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  quality  weekly  OK.  Good  area 
for  news.  Box  5655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M  Newspaper  Reporter.  Editor.  M 

M  —  Jmk  Phofoorapher.  Graphics.  City  S 
2  §  BS  Editor.  Managino  Edrtor  orxJ  Q 
K  gsi.«pwm»i.  Entry Levei Jobs  A 

S I  1-900-786-7800  S 

W  O  n/m  HorhunOnr  «hn  9  e.S47C»capo.t«>i(K 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  ON  ARUBA 

Great  opportunity  on  Caribbean  Island 
of  Aruba.  Run  your  own  show  on  6-day, 
U.S.-oriented  tabloid.  Perfect  spot  for 
single  up-and-comer  with  significant 
experience  who  can  do  it  all.  Musts: 
editing,  wire  handling,  knowledge  of 
sports,  ability  to  lead  young  staff. 
Moving  quickly,  so  FAX  resume  to  Jim 
Stommen  at  ARUBA  TODAY, 
011-2978-27093. 


MAGAZINE  STAFFERS  WANTED 

CompuSenre,  a  world  leader  in  electron¬ 
ic  information  service,  seeks  an  Associ¬ 
ate  and  an  Assistant  Editor  for  its 
monthly  international  700,000 
■controlled-circulation  information  age 
lifestyle  magazine  Associate  Editor 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  magazine  or  daily  newspaper, 
knowledge  of  computers,  and  ability  to 
handle  major  features  while  helping 
direct  free-lance  writers  and  other  staf¬ 
fers;  Assistant  position  requires  a  minu- 
mum  of  two  years  experience  and  simi¬ 
lar  skills.  If  you  are  a  snappy  writer  with 
a  good  sense  of  humor  and  possess  a 
keen  interest  in  computers  and  informa¬ 
tion  services,  send  your  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  CompuServe, 
5000  Arlington  Centre  Blvd.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43220,  Attn:  Human 
Resources. 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  opening  for  a 
seasoned  copy  desk  pro  who  has  strong 
editing  and  layout  skills.  We  are  a  grow¬ 
ing  68,000  AM  daily  in  Hudson  County, 
NJ  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metro  area. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  who  can  edit 
local  copy  carefully  and  choose  wire 
stories  intelligently.  Ability  to  design 
section  fronts  and  inside  pages  on 
deadline  essential.  A  versatile  desk 
background  preferred  for  fast-paced, 
fully  paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  send  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Judith  Locorriere 
Managing  Editor 
The  Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


PAGE  DESIGNER:  Upstate  New  York 
daily  looking  for  page  designer  with  Mac 
experience.  Responsible  primarily  for 
Sunday  feature  fronts.  Send  resume 
and  page  samples  to  Denis  Paquette, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
2345  Maxon  Rd..  Schenectady,  NY 
1  12301. 


REPORTER:  Experienced,  aggressive 
reporter  to  do  quick,  high-impact  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  news.  Strong  reporting  and 
writing  skills  and  a  passion  for  Page  One 
are  the  requirements.  225,000 
Midwest  metro  daily.  Box  5648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Rnd  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 

Weekly  Magazine  to  Newspaper  Jobs 

:S\A/di-tte<:l  m  "■***'• 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICK  CLASSIFIKDS  ADI)  .S2.t  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  SS  35  per  line,  per  Issue 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  Issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3,95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks  —  $2,75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  lor  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  In  copy 

Count  aoproximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS, 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  itoon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  S70;  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  times,  S60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  moiled  each  day  os  'hey  are  received 


Company 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  seeks  theater 
reporter/critic  to  cover  a  theater  scene 
that  is  nationally  recognized  for  its 
range  and  vitality.  Applicants'  clips 
must  show  enterprise  in  covering  break¬ 
ing  news,  profiles,  and  features,  plus 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  theater  in 
writing  reviews.  Highly  competitive 
market  demands  excellent  writing,  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  and  creative  approach. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  philosophy  of 
beat  coverage  by  Jan.  31  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1.  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


_ MARKETING _ 

HIGHLY  CREATIVE  INDIVIDUAL  to 
organize  and  lead  promotional,  public 
relation  and  research  activities  for  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
country’s  most  competitive  and  inter¬ 
esting  markets.  The  challenge  includes 
support  for  advertising  sales, 
circulation-building  and  community 
leadership.  Energy,  enthusiasm,  imagi¬ 
nation,  intelligence  and  a  sense  of 
humor  are  the  main  attributes  we  seek. 
We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
plan  and  a  competitive  benefit  package. 
Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Oakland 
Tribune  Attention:  Human  Resources 
Department,  Tribune  Box  6131,  PO 
Box  24304,  Oakland,  CA  94623.  EOE, 
m/f/h/v. 


MARKETING:  Seeking  outstanding 
marketing  candidates  for  executive 
positions.  Experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  development, 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs 
required.  BA  mandatory;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  EEO. 

Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  PRESSMAN  to 
head  weekly  press  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion.  4-unit  News  King.  Great  area  in 
northwest  for  raising  family.  Resume  to 
Box  5650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  which  publishes 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
ers,  is  seeking  an  innovative  and  highly 
motivated  individual  to  develop  a  state- 
of-the-art  ad  makeup  and  page  assem¬ 
bly  operation. 

The  individual  must  have  proven 
success  in  installing  pre-press  systems 
and  developing  procedural  and  opera¬ 
tional  plans  for  multiple  editorial 
zoning. 

A  strong  managerial  background  is 
required  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
control  costs,  improve  productivity,  and 
create  a  quality-focused  work  force. 
Experience  supen/ising  in  a  union  envi¬ 
ronment  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
detailed  resume  to: 

Employee  Relations  Administrator 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
PO  Box  1377 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21278 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company, 
a  large  publishing  company  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company,  is  seeking  a  Mainte¬ 
nance  Manager  for  its  state-of-the  art 
production  facility.  Responsible  for 
managing  and  coordinating  the  operat¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  systems  support, 
electrical  and  mechanical  maintenance 
departments,  production  planning, 
equipment  installation,  maintenance, 
overhaul  and  repair. 

Interested  applicants  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience  in  a 
management/supervisory  position, 
involving  newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment.  The  ability  to  plan  and  imple¬ 
ment  an  effective  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  program  is  required.  Proven 
communication  skills  are  a  must. 

We  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  along  with  an  excellent 
comprehensive  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company 
Human  Resources  Department 
333  S.W.  12th  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 

No  man  is  free  who  is  not 
master  of  himself. 

Epictetus 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACADEMICIPUBUC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  20  years’ 
experience  has  had  it  with  a  profession 
in  which  hardly  anyone  cares.  Seeks  a 
reporting/copy  editing  teaching  job  at  a 
college,  a  PR  job  with  a  pro  team  or 
assistant  college  SID/public  information 
spot.  Good  with  the  language,  and  at 
working  with  people.  Art  Brooks,  19225 
Edgefield,  #207,  Harper  Woods,  Ml 
48225. 


RECESSION  WOES?  General  Manager 
with  25  year  proven  track  record  has 
your  solution.  Experienced  with  union 
and  non-union  operations,  8M  to  72M 
circulation  newspapers,  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  and  TMC  products.  Extra  strong  on 
administration,  budgeting,  marketing 
and  promotions  which  lead  to  improved 
bottom  lines  and  products.  Let’s  talk 
about  it  at  1  (410)  721-3072,  or  leave 
message. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  sales  or 
production.  Expert  in  Newspaper, 
(tommercial  printing.  Excellent  people 
person,  team  player.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Please  phone  (813)  759-0718. 


PUBLISHER/GM  12  years  measurable 
success  with  2  free  weeklies.  Increased 
lineage,  reduced  costs,  raised  morale. 
High  energy,  innovative.  Seeking  a 
challenge  m  Southern  small/mid  city 
(505)  438-3847. 


CIRCULATION 


MOTIVATOR  wants  new  challenge. 
Many  years  of  varied  experience.  Box 
5666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


D.C.  REPORTER 

Experienced  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  national  award  winner,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  part-time,  20-30 
hours  a  week.  No  fringe  benefits 
required.  Self-starter.  Box  5659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MONTREAL  EXPOS  beat  writer  last  four 
years  boasts  long  list  of  scoops  and 
wishes  to  cover  major-league/minor- 
league  team  in  U.S.  Call  Danny  (514) 
931-3760. 


NEWSROOM  LEADER  builds  trust, 
initiative  and  readership.  Seasoned,  but 
alert  to  new  ways.  Size  not  important. 
Opportunity  and  integrity  are.  Box 
5665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITING  job  sought  by  pro. 
Have  23  years  daily  experience  as 
reporter,  editor,  outdoor  columnist. 
Newspapers,  magazines  any  area.  Box 
5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Assistant  sports  editor  for  award¬ 
winning  medium-sized  daily  looks  for  a 
new  cMlenge.  Will  work  in  any  zone. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  winner 
of  a  Virginia  Press  Association  award, 
available  for  weekly  or  daily.  Bill  St. 
John  -  (314)  773-3323. 


VERSATILE  journalist,  experienced  in 
news  and  feature  writing,  copy  editing, 
has  worked  for  metro  daily,  ABC  trade 
magazine,  weeklies,  seeks  position  in 
Northeast,  call  Ran,  (718)  376-6502. 


WRITER:  6-1-  years  experience  on 
100,000  circulation,  metro-Boston 
daily  sports  department  covering  eve^- 
thing  from  preps  to  the  pros.  Extensive 
baciwound  in  music  and  features  writ¬ 
ing.  Desk  experience  includes  editing 
and  agate.  Highly  versatile,  high- 
energy,  just  need  the  chance  to  apply- 
the  skills.  Call  Chris  anytime  at  (617) 
774-1994. 


FREELANCE 


FACT  VERIFICATION  RESEARCH.  Most 
subjects.  Fee  negotiable. 

Steven  (219)  464-4482. 


MUSIC  AND  SPORTS  WRITER,  8  years 
experience  and  formerly  syndicated, 
will  provide  bright,  insightful  stories  at 
reasonable  rate.  Rock,  Pop,  all  sports  in 
Balt-Wash-Philly.  Nestor  Aparicio  (410) 
633-7676. 


TYSON  TRIAL 

Legal  reporter  covering  case  will 
Fax  stories.  Leave  name,  number  at 
(317)  926-9728. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  (609)  448-4894. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


SUPERVISORY  experience  prepress- 
pressroom.  Daily  and  commercial. 
Quality  four-color  reproduction.  30 
years  experience.  Zones  3-9.  Box 
5636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Re-evaluation  of  traditional  writing  techniques  overdue 


By  Steve  Dozier  [ 

Modest  success  rates  of  the 
“changing  newspaper”  already  fore¬ 
cast  our  fate. 

It  will  take  more  than  shorter  sto¬ 
ries  and  limited  page  jumps  to  bring 
readers  back  to  the  written  word.  A 
much  more  complete  re-evaluation  of 
traditional  reporting  and  writing  tech¬ 
niques  is  vital  and  past  due. 

Rage  and  laughter;  love  and  hate; 
joy,  defeat,  and  death  —  feelings  that 
human  beings  define  as  life,  feelings 
that  human  beings  spend  their  earthly 
times  collecting,  relishing,  and  expe¬ 
riencing,  indeed,  feelings  that  define 
life  are  not  reported  fully  by  our  news¬ 
papers. 

In  our  current  society  of  communi¬ 
cation,  modern  citizens  are  gladly 
going  other  places  for  “hits”  of  emo¬ 
tion.  In  perhaps  a  direct  relation:  As 
newspaper  readership  slides,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  emotional  voyeurism  rise. 
There  are  increasing  opportunities 
that  help  people  feel  —  that  cause 
them  to  feel  —  no  matter  how  routine 
their  work  world  lives  may  be. 

We  have  access  to  around-the- 
clock  cable  crying,  cheering,  birth 
and  death;  MTV  and  music  lyrics;  a 
dozen  daytime  talk  shows  all  “on  the 
edge”;  quick-emotion  local  hits,  both 
at  6  and  1 1 . 

There  is  always  flash  and  color  on 
the  box.  Madonna  sulks,  fundamen¬ 
talist  preachers  rage  right  there  in 
your  living  room.  There  is  supermar- 

(Dozier  is  assistant  professor  of 
writing  and  photography  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.) 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNdivs 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  p 

- ^*6 - 

I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  201 0,  Australia 
I  VCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
'  I  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 

I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

I  Name: _ 

I  Address: _ 


ket  tabloid  sensationalism;  billboards 
and  mega-movies.  Once-taboo  sub¬ 
jects  are  openly  discussed  now. 

There  is  no  time  for  simple  coffee- 
klatch  gossip  any  more;  there  are 
cheap  airline  tickets  and  more  time  to 
enjoy  it  all;  radio  in  the  morning,  with 
shocking  statements  to  wake  us  up, 
backyard  spas  to  mellow  our  evening 
mood. 

Some  of  it  is  based  on  the  “real” 
world,  some  is  based  on  fiction.  It  ail 
provokes  emotional  levels  that  people 
crave  to  feel.  It  should  provoke  major 
emotion  in  us  as  well:  an  ice-cold 
emotion. 


bicycle.”  This  is  also  what  happened: 
“Six-year-old  Micheal  screamed  in 
pain  while  sweating  paramedics  care¬ 
fully  mended  his  bleeding  leg. 
Michael’s  mangled  bike  rested  1 5  feet 
from  the  old  car  that  hit  him.” 

Longer,  yes  —  so  what?  The  extra 
words  put  you  there.  They  pull  you 
from  computer  world  to  real  world. 

Reach  further  in  personal  descrip¬ 
tions.  Seek  to  describe  people’s  inner 
character  with  words  unrelated  to 
their  physical  existence.  Reporters 
who  get  to  know  subjects  on  the  beat 
can  quickly  describe  individual 
moods  as  a  part  of  routine  meeting 


Reporters  should  be  allowed  to  paint  factually  more 
drama  into  their  stories.  Faces  should  be  described. 
Expressions  should  be  described.  Body  languages 
should  not  be  written  out  of  the  printed  language. 
Verbs  of  action  should  be  used  with  more  frequency. 


People,  including  our  own  neigh¬ 
bors,  are  walking  away  from  us.  We 
are  standing  in  a  freezing,  driving 
rainstorm  and  no  one  is  noticing.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  sold  the  reader  out.  We 
think  they  want  things  quicker  and 
easier.  Maybe  they  want  more 
depth — emotional  depth. 

We  need  first  to  redefine  the  phrase 
“reporting  deeper,”  and  then  start 
doing  it.  Print  journalists  may  be  great 
communicators  of  the  actions  people 
take  but  most  fail  to  tell  how  people 
feel  emotionally. 

The  answer  might  be  first  to  reach  a 
little  deeper  inside  ourselves,  to 
understand  ourselves  a  little  more. 
Reaching  readers  does  not  mean  more 
facts;  they  are  easy  to  provide.  It 
means  heightening  our  own  aware¬ 
ness  so  that  we  may  accurately  inter¬ 
pret  and  express  —  not  just  the 
thoughts  and  statements  of  others — 
but  the  feelings  of  these  people  as 
well. 

Reporters  should  be  allowed  to 
paint  factually  more  drama  into  their 
stories.  Faces  should  be  described. 
Expressions  should  be  described. 
Body  languages  should  not  be  written 
out  of  the  printed  language.  Verbs  of 
action  should  be  used  with  more  fre¬ 
quency.  Through  a  much  more  liberal 
use  of  quotes,  the  people  themselves 
should  tell  the  story. 

Do  not  report  that  “the  child 
received  attention  from  paramedics 
after  being  hit  by  a  car  while  on  a 


story. 

In  our  quest  for  objectivity,  we  fail 
to  report  what  happens  through  the 
eyes  of  the  people  it  happens  to.  If  a 
company  in  town  lays  off  lO  people, 
ask  the  manager  how  it  felt  to  perform 
the  unpleasant  task.  Do  not  settle  for 
only  simple  quotes  from  those  laid  off 
about  groceries  to  buy  and  mortgages 
to  pay.  Probe  their  souls  and  get 
quotes  of  changing  self-worth. 

Extend  emotion  into  headlines. 
Make  headlines  shorter  and  use  more 
words  of  action  and  feeling.  Allow 
communication  of  emotion  to  be 
important  as  communication  of  fact. 

in  each  editing  process,  add  new 
criteria  to  the  mental  checklist: 
“Does  the  story  evoke  emotion?” 
Ask  this  of  yourself  many  times  along 
the  way.  In  limited  cases,  emotion- 
provoking  effectiveness  could  not  be 
a  sole  reason  for  publishing.  As  the 
front  is  assembled,  make  sure  at  least 
two  stories  evoke  a  marked  emotion. 

Also,  extend  story  emotion  each 
time  even  a  one-column  mug  is 
selected.  Make  mug  shots  count. 
Crop  the  faces  tighter,  in  some  cases 
much  tighter.  Cut  just  above  the  brow 
and  at  the  chin.  More  important,  use 
appropriate  frowns,  smiles,  and 
laughter  in  mug  shot  selections.  Ban¬ 
ish  the  expressionless  face;  it  tells  the 
reader  nothing. 

Journalists  need  to  step  outside 
their  traditional  selves  in  order  to 
make  stories  really  more  interesting. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


New  York 
212 -675  *4380 


Chicago 
312-641  -0041 


LOS  Angeles 
213-382-6346 


New  Orleans 
504  -  386  -  9673 


San  Francisco 
415-421  -7950 
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We  do,  however,  have  the  best  in  the  country.  As  awarded  in  1991  by  the  Association  of 
Opinion  Page  Editors.  We  think  it  was  a  commendable  decision.  (Of  course,  that’s  just  our  opinion.) 
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